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LATIN AMERICA: 1. Defence 


THE term Latin America is in some respects misleading, implying a 
degree of homogeneity which is contradicted by the facts. The coun- 
tries of the Western Hemisphere lying south of the United States have 
very different climatic and geographical conditions and consequently 
very varying economic systems. The differences between the tropical 
countries bordering on the Caribbean Sea and Southern Argentina and 
Chile, whose southern extremities approach the Polar regions, are more 
marked than the resemblances. Again, the populations in certain coun- 
tries are mainly of European stock, as in Argentina, Uruguay, and Chile, 
while in others Indians and people of mixed, mainly Indian, ancestry 
are in various degrees of predominance. Further, immigrants from 
Europe are by no means all of ‘‘Latin”’ origin; there aremany of German, 
English, Scottish, and other European stock. Nevertheless, there is 
some meaning in the phrase Latin America, as all these countries (with 
the exception of Haiti) were at one time under Spanish or Portuguese 
sovereignty, which has left an enduring impress on their civilization. 
The official languages everywhere are Spanish or Portuguese, except in 
European colonies and Haiti in the Caribbean. In cultural matters 
Latin American countries have looked to Madrid, Rome, and Paris, 
and, in certain countries in recent years, to London and New York. 

South America has substantial agricultural and large mineral re- 
sources, and is relatively undeveloped, with a population averaging 
over all only 12.7 per square mile as against 150 in Europe. Although 
some of the countries have large areas and great potential wealth 
(Brazil has an area of 3,300,000 square miles, a population of 43,250,000), 
none of them has the status of a Great Power, and none of them singly 
has means of defence sufficient for effective opposition against possible 
attack by any Great Power. The States of Central and South America 
are all of them stillin an early stage of economic development, though 
in recent years the most important of them have begun to break 
down their “‘colonial” economies; they rely for their development on 
capital from outside, and they are in the main exporters of raw 
materials and foodstuffs, a certain proportion of which goes to meet 
the expenses of development. 

‘For a discussion of the economic position of Latin American countries see 


the articles on ‘“‘The Economic Prospects of Latin America’, in the Bulletins 
of Sept. 7th and Sept. 21st, 1940. 
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Under these circumstances, it is surprising that the South American 
Republics have been able, ever since their liberation from Spanish and 
Portuguese rule, to maintain political individuality and independence. 
The main reasons, apart from the strong logal patriotism they developed 
from the beginning, were: (1) the resolute stand, made first by Castle- 
reagh in 1817, and maintained by Canning, who recognized the re- 
publics de jure in 1825, against any European intervention in the dis- 
pute between Spain and her colonies, an attitude which gave the new 
countries the virtual protection of the British Navy; and (2) the ‘Monroe 
doctrine’, formulated by President Monroe in his annual Message to 
Congress on Dec. 2, 1823, in which he declared ‘‘that the American 
Continents, by the free and independent condition which they have 
assumed and maintain, are henceforth not to be considered as subjects 
for future colonization by any European Powers’’. 





RELATIONS WITH THE UNITED STATES 

President Monroe’s declaration assumed its real importance towards 
the end of the century, when its application aroused a certain distrust 
in Latin American countries, who feared that the protection of their 
powerful American neighbour threatened their independence, a fear in- 
tensified by American intervention on various occasions in the Caribbean 
area, either to maintain order or to compel payment of debts. The 
United States appeared to interpret the Monroe Doctrine as conferring 
on her the right and the duty to police the continent. The support for 
the League of Nations given by many South American States was in- 
creased by the feeling that membership decreased dependence on 
United States goodwill. The change in the political atmosphere in recent 
years has been due to various causes, but more especially to the “good 
neighbour” policy adopted in Washington, which may be said to date 
from the acceptance by the United States of the Pan-American Con- 
vention on Conciliation and Arbitration in 1929, followed by the 
abandonment of intervention policies exemplified in the withdrawal 
of American troops from the Dominican Republic, Haiti, and 
Nicaragua in 1933-34. In his inaugural Address in 1933, President 
Roosevelt declared: “I would dedicate this nation to the policy of the 
good neighbour. We now realize, as we have never realized before, 
that we cannot merely take, but we must give as well.”” At the 
Montevideo Conference of 1933, the general policy of interference was 
explicitly renounced. In 1936, at the Pan-American Conference in 
Buenos Aires, the Monroe Doctrine became practically a multi- 
lateral agreement, and the attitude of patronage on the part of the 
strongest Power in the western Hemisphere was formally abandoned. 


PAN-AMERICAN CO-OPERATION 
The machinery for a Pan-American policy of mutual agreement had 
been provided through the machinery of the Pan-American Union at 
Washington, and by the holding of regular Pan-American Conferences. 
Until recent years, the main objective in these Conferences was the 


1 For a brief account of these Conferences see Howard J. Trueblood, ‘‘ Progress 
of Pan-American Cooperation” in Foreign Policy Reports, Feb. 15th, 1940. New 
York, Foreign Policy Association, Inc. 
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maintenance of peace among American countries themselves (the Bolivia- 
Paraguay war over the Chaco ended only in 1935), and the protection 
of commerce. Since it became clear that Hitler’s European conquests 
were a step towards world domination, the venue of the conferences 
has been altered and the main consideration has become possibilities 
of mutual assistance in case of attack from outside. “‘Pan-Americanism”’, 
writes Dr. Humphreys, “‘is not the result of historical necessity, but of 
conscious effort towards an ideal goal. There are still great difficulties, 
economic, psychological, practical, to be mastered in the relations of 
these States to one another, to the United States, and to the world 
around them ... Politically, economically and intellectually, these 
countries are destined to play an increasing part in world affairs. The 
bonds existing between them, the United States and the British 
Empire should assist in solving many problems.’’? 

There were many set-backs in the good relations established between 
the United States and Latin American countries, among them the serious 
distrust aroused in the United States, before the present war, by Nazi 
penetration in South America, and by the expropriation of foreign oil 
companies in Mexico. Nevertheless, at the Conference of American 
Foreign Ministers, called at Panama after the outbreak of war, agree- 
ment was unanimous on the policy of neutrality to be followed, and 
joint committees were set up for dealing with questions which might 
arise—an Inter-American Neutrality Committee, and an Inter-American 
Economic and Financial Committee. The Conference also proclaimed 
a safety belt extending to an average of 300 miles from American shores 
within which the belligerents might not operate. This Declaration was 
inoperative because the belligerents would not admit such a novel 
interpretation of neutral rights, but it showed a remarkable unanimity 
of American States in defence of their neutrality. More far-reaching 
were the results of the Second Meeting of the Ministers of Foreign 
Affairs of the American Republics, which met at Havana in the last 
week of July, 1940. At Panama Ministers had been preoccupied with 
neutrality; at Havana they were concerned with defence against 
possible attack from Germany. The way for common agreement was 
already prepared by the measures taken by the United States in 
the interests of American security. These included: 

(1) The steps taken by Mr. Cordell Hull on June 17, to inform 
serlin and Rome that the United States would not recognize any 
transfer, nor acquiesce in any attempt to transfer any area in the 
Western hemisphere from one non-American Power to another. 

(2) A Congress Resolution that the United States would consult 
the other American republics on the protection of their interests. 

(3) Plans for economic co-operation, including a programme 
announced by President Roosevelt on June 22, for a system of joint 
marketing of important staple exports. 

_ (4) An announcement by the American Minister in Uruguay of the 
intention of the United States Government to co-operate if desired in 
crushing all subversive activities from non-American sources. 

_At Havana the responsibility with regard to any attempted transfer 
of European colonies was placed on a basis shared by all American 
countries acting on a committee, though, in case of emergency, any 

1 In the pamphlet already cited. 
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country might take such action as its own defence or that of the 
Continent required. On economic questions, the suggestions of Mr 
Cordell Hull were accepted: the Inter-American Financial and Econom 
Advisory Committee was to be strengthened, facilities for the marketing 
of accumulated surpluses to be considered, and commodity agreements 
to be negotiated. It was carefully explained that any measures to be 
taken were of an emergency nature, and were not intended to create 
an American monopoly of American trade. Grandiose plans for the 
marketing of staple commodities were shelved, but delegates learned 
that President Roosevelt had recommended to Congress the removal 
of certain restrictions on the operations of the Export-Import Bank 
at Washington, to include the marketing and handling of some of their 
surpluses, and an increase in the capital of the Bank. Arrangements 
were also recommended for inter-American co-operation in economic 
matters. Another resolution concerned neutrality policy. Important 
conclusions were reached on the control of subversive activities of 
foreign Powers within American territory, on which full information 
was to be interchanged, with arrangements for consultation should 
the State concerned desire it.? 

It remains to be seen how the programme for joint defence against 
external attack or internal disruption can be implemented. Clearly 
the largest responsibility for defence must rest on the United States, 
which alone has the industrial and economic strength necessary for 
defence against attack by a Great Power. 


UNITED STATES’ INTERESTS 

The interest of the United States in the integrity of Latin America 
applies to the whole. But it is especially insistent for the 
Caribbean area, including the republics of Mexico and of Central 
America, the West Indies, Venezuela, Colombia, and Northern Brazil, 
at all events as far as Natal, the air port near Pernambuco for trans- 
atlantic flights. Natal is only half as far from Dakar as it is from New 
York. The Caribbean Sea has always been considered by the United 
States as part of her security zone, because the approaches to the 
Panama Canal, the keypoint of American naval strategy, are through 
the islands in that sea. That is why the United States purchased the 
Virgin Islands from Denmark in 1916, why the naval base at Guan- 
tanamo was retained when United States forces left Cuba in 1934, and | 
why sites for naval bases have recently been acquired from Great 
Britain in Jamaica, Trinidad, the Bahamas, Antigua, and St. Lucia. 
German penetration in any country bordering on the Caribbean would 
be regarded as a direct threat to United States security. 

In so far as economic co-operation is concerned, the United States 
can give practical assistance in this region more easily than further south, 
as exports of these countries are tropical products not competitive with 
United States production. Assistance in marketing the products of 
Argentina, Uruguay, and Chile is much more difficult, as the United 
States does not require grain and meat products, the normal market 
for which is consequently in Europe. It may be pointed out that 


1 For a full account of the Proceedings at the Conference see Foreign Policy 
Reports, September, 1940. 
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certain materials urgently required for the United States rearmament 
programme are to be found in Latin America, whose mineral resources 
are as yet imperfectly developed; examples are ferro-manganese, zinc, 
lead, copper chromite, tungsten, antimony, mercury, and mica. 

The relative interdependence of the different groups of Latin 
American States with the United States is shown by the fact that the 
percentage of total imports coming from the United States was over 
50 per cent in eight States in or bordering on the Caribbean, and over 
4) per cent in the other four; in Ecuador, Peru, and Bolivia the propor- 
tions were 40, 35, and 28 respectively, and in Chile, Brazil, Argentina, 
Uruguay, and Paraguay the percentage varied from 29 to 8. The 
percentages of exports shipped to the United States of total exports 
of each of these countries gives even more striking indices. For the 
Caribbean countries the proportions in three countries are over 80 per 
cent, and in three others over 60 per cent, while for other South 
American countries the highest reached is 33 per cent, and for such a 
great trading country as Argentina only 13 per cent. 

The important weak points in South American defence are: (1) the 
long and vulnerable coastlines, especially of Brazil, Argentina, and 
Chile; (2) the large German, Italian, and (in Brazil) Japanese minorities, 
and the elaboration of Nazi organization of German minorities; and 
(3) the absence of the industrial plant for the equipment of such armies 
and navies as the Republics possess. 


FOREIGN INFLUENCES 

On the second of these points an object lesson was provided by the 
exposure of German plots in Uruguay in 1940. A large part of European 
immigration into South America has been from Germany and Italy. 
Dr. Humphreys? calculates that of the people of Argentina, 30 per 
cent have Italian blood in their veins, and that more than a third of 
immigrants into Brazil between 1820 and 1930 were Italians. There 
are more than three-quarters of a million people of German stock in 
Brazil, concentrated mainly in the southern states of Rio Grande do 
Sul, Santa Catharina, and Parana. Argentina has a German-speaking 
population (including Swiss and Austrians) of a quarter of a million, 
and in Southern Chile there are large and prosperous German colonies. 
In Brazil there is a well planned and developed colony of some 200,000 
Japanese. 

It is probably safe to say that there is little to fear from the Italians, 
who have been pretty well assimilated, and have most of them become 
good Argentinians and Brazilians. Again, a substantial portion of old 
German colonists, some of whom have been settled in South America 
for three generations, have either not adopted the Nazi doctrine or 
have outwardly conformed only under pressure. But the Germans have 
remained separate, maintaining their own schools, language, and 
culture, and the younger generation have been subjected to continuous 
pressure to join youth organizations and other bodies with Nazi ideas. 
Germans hold many key positions in industry, trade, and, above all, 


‘See the figures classified by Alvin H. Hanson, in ‘“‘Hemisphere Solidarity”’, 
in Foreign Affairs, October, 1940. 
im. Robin A. Humphreys, Latin America. Oxford Pamphlets on World Affairs, 
40, p. 7. 
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in transport, and every effort has been made by German diplomatic 
missions and consulates to organize these on Germany’s behalf. 

German influence is very strong in air transport, which for various 
reasons is extremely important in South America: there are natural 
obstacles to communication between the various States; the Andes cut 
off the States on the Pacific seaboard from their neighbours; the 
enormous forest areas of Brazil, and the great distances involved in 
most cases make rail and road communication very inadequate. 
Anyone who has read the story of the epic ride of Tschiffely from 
Argentina to the United States will understand the difficulties involved, 
Air transport makes communications between the Republics easier 
than they would otherwise be. Although Pan-American Airways and 
their affiliated services cover the largest mileage, German and Italian 
controlled companies run important lines. The mileage is as follows: 
Pan American Airways, 15,000 miles, and Brazilian and Colombian lines 
affiliated to the Pan-American system, 11,000 miles; German and 
Italian lines, with affiliated companies, 20,000 miles; the Dutch K.L.M., 
1,850 miles. Before the war Air France ran a transatlantic mail service 
from Toulouse to Natal (Brazil), and thence to Santiago de Chile via 
Rio de Janeiro and Buenos Aires, but those services ceased after the 
capitulation of France. 

Pan-American Airways has a network of lines covering the whole 
. coastline, Cristobal, Cartagena, Maracaibo, La Guaira, Port of Spain 
(Trinidad), Georgetown, Paramaribo, Cayenne, Belem, Natal, Recife, 
Bahia, Rio de Janeiro, Buenos Aires. From Buenos Aires its line crosses 
the Continent to Cordoba (whence there is a line to La Paz), Mendoza, 
and Santiago, then turns northward along the western slopes of the 
Andes to Antofagasta, Arica, Arequipa, Lima (with branch line inland 
in Peru), Trujillo, Guayaquil, Quito, Cali and Cristobal. In Colombia 
a network of projected lines will in time cover the whole country. 

The Dutch K.L.M. connects Surinam with Bonaire, Curacao, Mara- 
caibo and Cartagena. 

The only Italian line of importance is on the east coast of Brazil, 
from Recife to Rio de Janeiro. A subsidiary of Ala Littoria, “Lati”, 
maintains a transatlantic service to Italy, and is said to convey material 
for Germans in South America formerly carried by Lufthansa. 

The German and German affiliated lines are concentrated in the 
eastern provinces of Brazil, in western Brazil and Peru, and in southern 
Brazil, Uruguay, and Argentina. Brazilian law requires that at least 
two-thirds of the personnel of air transport companies shall be of 


1 There has never been any open threat by the Third Reich to the independence 
of Latin American States. The German menace has taken the form of political 
penetration by underground channels. Dr. Rauschning (Hitler Speaks, London, 
Thornton Butterworth, 1939. pp. 69, 71, 75) however, reports Herr Hitler as 
having said to him: ‘‘We shall create a new Germany in South America. We must 
strengthen these peoples’ clear conscience, so that they may be enabled to throw 
both their liberalism and their democracy overboard”. Of Mexico he is reported 
to have said: ‘“‘Mexico is a country that cries for a capable master. With the 
treasures of Mexican soil, Germany could be rich and great. Why do we not 
tackle this task?”” Of Brazil he said: ‘‘We shall create a new Germany there. We 
shall find everything we need.”’ All the pre-conditions for a revolution were 
there, a revolution which in a few decades, or even years, would transform a 
corrupt mestizo State into a German Dominion. 
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Brazilian nationality, but in view of the scarcity of Brazilian pilots, 
it has been found possible to meet this regulation by obtaining Brazilian 
nationality for German pilots. The lines in western Brazil open up new 
ground and provide connection with Peru, but they cannot at present 
be commercially profitable. It is pointed out by American observers? 
that many of the lines serve political and military, rather than com- 
mercial aims. ““They are arteries of totalitarian propaganda, nerve 
centres of totalitarian espionage. Many hundreds of German military 
pilots have used them as a training ground for long-distance flying, 
and as a means for becoming familiar with South American topo- 
gaphy. The lines traverse the continent from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific along two separate routes, and provide swift means of com- 
munication between the Nazi-Fascist Stutzpiinkte strategically located 
all over South America’.* It is reported that officers of H.M.S. Ajax 
and H.M.S. Exeter, on patrol duty some 75 to 100 miles off the South 
American coast, identified a Syndicato Condor ’plane flying high above 
them. On reporting the incident to Buenos Aires, it was learned that 
a Condor ’plane had set out on a test flight, and on its return could give 
no explanation for being found so far out to sea.* The dangers inherent 
in the situation have not been neglected, and various steps have been 
taken by Governments to secure the elimination from the services of 
pilots who are not native born. 

There is abundant evidence of the efforts made by Berlin to organize 
German colonies in Latin America as rallying points of Nazi propa- 
ganda and action. The seriousness of the situation was brought home 
to Governments in June and July, and in September 1940, when the 
Uruguayan Government prosecuted eight Nazi agents in an alleged plot 
to convert Uruguay into a ‘German colony of peasants’. The “Little 
Fiihrer of Uruguay”, Julius Dalldorf, escaped arrest because he had 
secured diplomatic immunity when the investigations began in May 
by becoming attached to the German Legation. In taking action, the 
Uruguayan Government declared that they were fulfilling obligations 
undertaken in the cause of Pan-American defence at the Lima, Panama, 
and Havana Conferences. The evidence appeared to indicate that the 
plot in Uruguay was to be the spearhead of Nazi penetration of South 
America. The most important item in the evidence against the accused 
was the text of a military plan to seize Uruguay, eliminate that portion 
of the population likely to give trouble, and establish an agricultural 
colony of the Third Reich. The discovery of this document at the end 
of May last was followed by the arrival of two United States cruisers at 
Montevideo. All the findings of the investigation Committee were not 
circulated at that time to other American republics, apparently for 
fear of German reprisals. The main facts, however, were well known. 
The material collected by the Uruguayan police showed that the 
methods which had been found effective in undermining the State in 
European countries were being employed in Uruguay. Nazi organizers 


‘Melvin Hall and Walter Peck, ‘“‘Wings for the Trojan Horse’’, in Foreign 
Affairs, January, 1941, New York. Council on Foreign Relations Inc. This 
article provides a map of air communications, and details of the organization of 
German- controlled lines. 

*Tbid., p. 343. 
: Ibid., citing the Buenos Aires Nacién of Sept. 15th, 1939. 
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were creating among German colonists, business firms and urban regi. 
dents, an actively conscious German minority prepared to enforce its 
claims against the State and, if necessary, to provoke revolution. Fo, 
this purpose, German clubs, athletic societies and other social organiza. 
tions served as instruments. Intimidation was used to compel local 
Germans, whether they were sympathetic to the movement or not. 
to contribute a fixed proportion of their earnings. It was alleged that 
German employees who were opposed to the Nazi ideology had been 
dismissed and that opponents had been threatened in various ways, 
If these things could be done in Uruguay, they could be done wit) 
more ease in the large and concentrated German colonies in southern 
Brazil and in northern Argentina. 

Germany is not the only European Power interested in gaining 
political influence in Latin America. The Falange in Madrid has taken 
a rather unexpected attitude towards American questions. It has 
always been considered that the cultural influence of Spain, strong for 
historical and natural reasons in Latin America, would decline if Spain 
adopted totalitarian institutions. The Spanish Falange at home 
apparently decided that one way of maintaining that influence would 
be the conversion of Spanish America to totalitarian ideas. When 
Sefior Sufier visited Berlin and Rome in September, 1940, it was thought 
in some quarters’ that agreement had been reached to use the ancient 
Spanish connections with America as the cultural spearhead of a drive 
against United States influence, a drive in which Germany would 
provide the material and military elements. This may have been an 
exaggerated view, and in any event the prospects of success would not 
appear to be good, as the revolutionary spirit in Mexico for instance, 
and the sympathy shown to Spanish refugees in many American 
countries indicate. But in January, 1941, a Council of Hispanicism was 
founded by decree in Madrid. The 70 initial members included the 
Spanish Ministers to Cuba, Chile, Mexico, Argentina, Brazil, and Peru, 
and the Consul-General in Manila. It is intended to include outstanding 
Spanish-American personages, so that it may become a ‘“‘supra- 
national” organization. Wild press statements of an earlier date had 
given some idea of the new Spanish pretensions. The Falangist organ 
Arriba had stated in November that the ‘‘new order’’ must be extended 
to Latin America, whose rights would be defended by Spain. Apparently 
a revivified mother country was to provide spiritual direction for the 
Americas. Reactions in South American States generally appear to 
have been that if Spain aspired to protect or direct Spanish America in 
any way she had lost all touch with reality, and pronouncements from 
Madrid were in general regarded with suspicion because of Spanish 
tendencies to accept the Axis point of view. 


NAVAL AND MILITARY DEFENCE 
The total strength of South American forces is not very great. 
The Republics are not vulnerable except against attack by a strong 
naval Power, and they have therefore, in view of the distribution of 
naval strength, not been under the necessity of making great sacrifices 
for defence. 


* See the Washington Correspondent of The Times, Sept. 19th. 
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The naval forces available at the outbreak of war were distributed 
as follows:— 





Coast Destroyers 
Battle- Defence Cruisers and torpedo  Sub- Total Total* 
ships ships boats marines tonnage effectives 
2 4 3 16 3 117,324 14,536 
2 — 2 8+9ft 4 52,864 14,847 
building + 12,750 
building 
Chile 3 a 2 8 59, 971 
building + 6,000 
building 





Argentina 
Brazil 


Colombia 

Cuba 

Peru 

Uruguay 

Venezuela 

Total built 

eae} 8 S88 
of war 

* Includes personnel of river gunboats and small craft of all kinds. 

+ The first of these, built in a Brazilian yard, was launched on July 20th, 1940. 

The two Argentine battleships, though dating from 1911 to 1915, 
have been modernized; the same is true of the Brazilian battleships, 
which date from 1909. Chile’s single battleship, the Almirante Latorre, 
commissioned in 1915, has ten 14-inch guns, the largest armament of 
any Latin-American ship. The only modern Peruvian units are 4 
American-built submarines, dating from 1926-28. In Argentina, Brazil, 
Colombia, and Peru, there are American naval missions, each including 
a naval flying officer. 

The best equipped air force in South America is that of Argentina, 
with about 600 ’planes (November unofficial estimate) of which a pro- 
portion are attached to the Navy, and it is being increased. The 
Brazilian air force is nearly as large, but many of the ’planes are obsolete. 
United States air missions are working in Argentina, Brazil, Colombia, 
and Peru. It was reported from Chile in July last that priority in 
defence érders was being given to the air force, and it was announced 
in August that orders for 200 ’planes were being placed in the United 
States. 

The ten South American Republics have about 290,000 men actually 
serving, and reserves of perhaps 1 million, the largest army being the 
Brazilian, with 112,000 serving, and 200,000 in reserve last June. 
European instructors have been employed by certain States. 

All of them are seeking to increase their fighting power, and money 
has been voted. The Argentine programme for air defence alone in the 
current year is said to be as much as 25 per cent of the ordinary national 
revenue. While war material is required, there are few factories which 
can be used for its production, and the Republics therefore naturally 
look to the United States for supplies. The United States market, 
a is heavily engaged for home defence and for provision for 
Great Britain and her Allies. Some sales of United States armaments 
left over from the last War have been reported from time to time, e.g. 
of ninety 6-inch guns for coast defence to Brazil in March, 1940. 

In view of all the circumstances, the most effective method of 
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defence would perhaps be to lease bases at strategic points to the 
United States, as Great Britain is doing in the West Indies. But, jp 
spite of the unity displayed at recent Pan-American meetings, the old 
fear of United States domination persists sufficiently to make it very 
difficult to secure national consent to any such step. Obvious points 
are the estuaries of the great rivers. The River Plate, the centre oj 
Argentine and Uruguayan overseas trade, the outlet for Paraguayan 
trade, and for a large part of the trade of southern Brazil in the basin 
of the Parana River, has fortifications a hundred years old, which have 
been modernized from time to time, and there has been some joint 
consideration with Uruguay of defence. Uruguay was supposed 
(erroneously) to have agreed with the United States to the provision 
of technical and financial assistance for the construction of at least one 
air base at Carrasco, and for the provision of a naval base at Punta del 
Este on the outskirts of Montevideo. Argentina resented any suggestions 
of fortifications on the Uruguayan bank of the River Plate, which 
could control shipping passing to and from Buenos Aires, and there 
were loud protests, especially in the Nazi and Communist press: 
Discussion between Uruguayan and Argentine Ministers began at 
Colonia on Dec. 11th, 1940, and on the 13th an agreement was 
signed providing for cooperation in the defence of the estuary with 
“continental forces’”’, without endangering the territorial integrity of the 
Contracting Parties. Contact would be established between Argentine 
and Uruguayan forces for joint action against aggression. It was 
further agreed that interested neighbours, Brazil, Paraguay, Bolivia, 
and Chile should be invited to discuss common defence measures. 

There were signs in January, 1941, that regional and interlocking pacts 
for continental defence might be formed, one to cover Argentina, Brazil, 
Uruguay, and Bolivia; a second to cover Colombia, Peru, and Brazil 
and a third Bolivia, Peru, and Chile.* 

The Mexican Government are reported to be considering the re- 
conditioning of naval bases at Vera Cruz and Laguna Del Carmen on 
the Gulf of Mexico, at Acapulco on the Pacific and on Margarita Island 
in Magdalena Bay.* Early in March defence talks began in Washing- 
ton between Mexican and United States experts, and it was Yeported 
that 2 Mexican Pacific ports were being improved so that they could 
be used as bases by the U.S. Navy. 

The establishment of United States naval bases in Latin America 
(the only existing ones are Guantanamo, which was secured by treaty 
when the Americans left Cuba, that in Puerto Rico (U.S.A. territory), 
and the Panama bases on a strip of territory acquired by the United 
States at the time of the building of the Canal) would undoubtedly 
facilitate the defence of the long coast-line,* but the political objections 
appear to be insuperable, even under the present good-neighbour policy 
and under the agreements for cooperation reached at Havana. The exis- 
tence of the British bases in the Falkland Islands is strongly resented by 
Argentina, which has never acquiesced in the retention of the islands 


1 See New York Herald Tribune, Dec. 15th, 1940. 

2 Santiago message to the New York Times, Jan. Ist, 1941. 

See The Times, Jan. 25th, 1941. 

* It is well to remember that the difference between the routes Rio de Janiero— 
New York and Rio de Janeiro—Liverpool, is only about 400 nautical miles 
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by Great Britain; nevertheless, the base there is in fact the only effective 
protection available for the long narrow strip of Patagonia and Chile, 
which controls the passage around Cape Horn, the only available 
connection between the Pacific and Atlantic if at any time the Panama 
Canal should be temporarily put out of action. 

At present there are few facilities for repair of large ships in South 
America. On the Pacific coast the only really important docks are at 
Callao (Peru) and Talcahuano (Chile), but in October of last year plans 
were said to have been adopted for the building of a large dry dock at 
Valparaiso, to be completed by 1945. It will be capable of handling 
battleships of 45,000 tons, and will be the second largest available in 
the Southern Pacific, the other being at Sydney. On the Atlantic, ports 
with all modern facilities are available at Rio de Janeiro and Buenos 
Aires. Some facilities are also available at Montevideo. 

M.B. 


LATIN AMERICA: ) 
2. Economic Problems and Western Hemisphere Defence 


THE preceding article shows how defence against possible aggression 
by the Axis powers has come to be recognized by the United States 
and the countries of Latin America as being, in a large degree, a common 
task. It is shown how the German attempt to interfere with the internal 
politics of various Latin American countries has been brought to light, 
and has so far failed to achieve its object of securing allies for the 
Axis in the new world, and how steps have been taken to make such 
attempts more difficult in future. 

It is clear, however, that the tasks of hemisphere defence must 
depend largely upon the course of the war and upon the economic 
position which that course produces. So long as the British Navy retains 
the mastery of the sea, the Western Hemisphere’s plans for defence 
against naval aggression will not be tested; if the war came to an end 
with Germany still in control of Continental Europe, then, even 
though the British Navy remained intact, there would be grave 
danger of some at least of the Latin American countries becoming so 
dependent economically upon German-controlled trade that they might 
be drawn into the Axis partnership without any action so violent as a 
coup d’état to give cause for Pan-American intervention. It would be 
possible for Germany to obtain a virtual monopoly of the trade of the 
countries concerned by offering them apparently favourable terms 
(as was done with the countries of South-Eastern Europe), and then 
to use their commercial dependence as a bargaining weapon for 
imposing political conditions little by little. 

Hence, many people in the Americas are concerned lest the reliance 
of some Latin American countries upon export markets outside the 
hemisphere should, especially in the event of anything short of the 
complete destruction of the Nazi system in Europe, become a danger 
to their political independence. Thus there arises a certain amount of 
sentiment in favour of making the greater self-sufficiency of the 
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Western Hemisphere an object of policy, and this is powerfully re- 
inforced by the current necessity of taking measures to deal with a 
wartime situation in which all Latin American trade with Continenta] 
Europe is cut off and trade of many kinds with Britain seriously 
curtailed. Hemisphere self-sufficiency, too, makes a strong appeal as a 
means to a securer recourse to supplies in the event of Britain’s losing 
the war, and the control of the seas (or at least the distant seas) passing 
to hostile powers. 

Although all these considerations are interconnected, it is very 
important to separate them analytically if any clarity of thought is to 
be possible. The following questions will therefore be considered below: 

(1) What is the extent of the dislocation to the Latin American 
coeemetay and the consequent danger to political stability during the 
war! 

(2) What measures of relief can be, and are being taken? 

(3) What are the measures which the Americas should take to pre- 
serve themselves against commercial penetration leading to political 
penetration in case Germany should remain dominant in Europe after 
the war? 

(4) What are the appropriate economic defence measures which the 
Americas should take in case Germany wins the war in the Old World 
and threatens the New World? 

(5) To what extent are precautions against these various contin- 
gencies mutually consistent or mutually inconsistent? 


THE IMPACT OF WAR ON LATIN AMERICA 

The impact of the war on the export trade of the Latin American 
Republics was analysed to some extent in the Bulletin of Sept. 21, 
1940. It may be useful to give a table supplementing the data there 
published and showing the percentage distribution of the exports 
of the countries concerned in 1938 between the principal destina- 
tions relevant to the discussion. 

It is at once apparent that the extents to which the countries 
concerned are affected by the disturbance of trade outside the Western 
Hemisphere vary widely. Eleven of them—Panama, Honduras, Cuba, 
Guatemala, Nicaragua, Mexico, Salvador, Paraguay, Colombia, 
Ecuador, and Peru—did more than half their export trade with other 
Western Hemisphere countries. The reason for this is obvious. These 
are tropical countries whose products are complementary with those of 
the United States and Canada and (to a smaller extent) with those of 
Argentina, Uruguay, and Chile. In fact, only Paraguay, among these 
countries, does most of her Western Hemisphere trade with other Latin 
American countries; all the rest do most of it with North America. 
The tropical countries which do not send most of their exports to the 
Western Hemisphere are Brazil (whose main export, cofiee, is grown in 
the South, further from the United States than the coffee crops of the 
competing countries), Costa Rica, the Dominican Republic, and Haiti, 
which send large parts of their coffee, bananas, and sugar to Europe, 
and Venezuela, whose chief export, oil, is in part competitive with 
United States output, and therefore finds its biggest outlet in Britain 
and on the European Continent. 

The countries which deal mostly with the Old World, are Brazil, 
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Bolivia, the Argentine, Uruguay, and the exceptional tropical countries 
mentioned above. Argentina, and Uruguay in particular, have very 
strong markets in North America, with whose products theirs are 
strongly competitive. Chile found large outlets in the Old World for 
her copper and nitrates, with which North America is supplied largely 
from domestic or nearer sources. Bolivia’s strong trading connection 
with the United Kingdom was due to the fact that her tin was smelted 


here. 
DESTINATIONS OF EXPORTS, 1938 
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Argentina 39.0 
Bolivia 28.0 
Brazil 

Chile 

Colombia 

Costa Rica 
Cuba 
Dominican R. | 
Ecuador 
Guatemala 
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Honduras 
Mexico 
Nicaragua 
Panama 
Paraguay 
Peru 
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Uruguay 
Venezuela* 
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40.9 
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* Ultimate destinations in the case of petroleum 


The division of Latin American products between the Old and New 
Worlds thus rests (with comparatively trivial exceptions, such as 
Bolivian tin, which North America could very well absorb) upon 
fundamental relations of complementarity and competitiveness, and 
could not be drastically altered without a great deal of dislocation 
within the Americas. 

The trade with the Old World, of course, is at present far from being 
completely cut off, and trade with North America is increased as com- 
pared with 1938 owing to increased general prosperity and the special 
requirements of defence. It was estimated in the Bulletin of Sept. 21, 
1940, that the percentage of total Latin American exports which, 
before the war, went to countries then (i.e. in September last) in 
German occupation was about 26 per cent. These exports must have 
ceased. United States imports from Latin America in 1940, however, 

‘It has been estimated by Messrs. Bidwell and Upgren (see Foreign Affairs, 
January, 1941) that no amount of mere diversions of existing trade could reduce 
the export surplus of the Western Hemisphere as a whole below $2,959 million, 
assuming pre-war levels of production. 
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were rather more than 25 per cent (by value) above the level of the 
preceding year. This rise was largely due to price increases, but there 
was undoubtedly some increase in the volume of merchandise imported: 
how much, it is impossible to say with any accuracy. In view of the 
continued increase which is to be expected in the value of North 
American orders, it seems that in future the South American exports 
(valued in U.S. dollars) are likely to fall not more than 10 or 20 per 
cent (assuming that the value of British purchases is fairly well main. 
tained and that prices do not change further) as compared with their 
pre-war level. This loss, however, will not be evenly spread. The Argen- 
tine, Uruguay, and Brazil, for instance, are likely to find their exports 
valued (failing a rise in prices) at 40 per cent less than before 
the war. This conclusion is not inconsistent with the fact that the 
value of Argentine exports in 1940 was 9.2 per cent and that of 
Brazilian exports about 7 per cent below the level of the previous year, 
since it must be remembered in this connection that 1939 was not an 
entirely “‘pre-war’’ year, and that the cutting off of many European 
markets affected trade only in the second half of 1940. Argentine 
exports in the later months of 1940 were 35 per cent (by value) below 
the level of 1938 and one result of the situation is that the price of 
maize in Buenos Aires in the later months of 1940 was some 35 per cent 
below its level in the earlier months of the year. The prices of wheat 
and hides, however, fell only about 10 per cent and that of coffee in 
Rio de Janiero has been well maintained, thanks to Government 
intervention while the New York sugar price has actually risen. In 
general, therefore, a collapse of prices has been prevented. 


MEASURES TO RELIEVE THE SITUATION 

The somewhat ambitious plans which were being discussed at the 
time of the Havana Conference last July for the purchase by a Western 
Hemisphere Cartel of all surplus stocks for disposal or destruction have 
not matured. In the meantime, the falling exports has turned the trade 
balances of the most important Latin American countries sharply 
passive, making interest and other payments difficult in the extreme, 
and rendering it practically impossible for them to secure credit 
through the ordinary commercial channels for the schemes of adapta- 
tion and relief which they have had to plan. In these circumstances, 
apart from purely internal schemes of output control and price 
maintenance, two kinds of action have proved useful. The first is 
international agreement in the matter of output and import restric- 
tion, the only comprehensive example of which up to the present is the 
Coffee Agreement negotiated last Autumn under the auspices of the 
Inter-American Financial and Economic Advisory Committee. This 
allots export quotas to each of the producing countries and limits the 
amount which the United States may import from each of them. 
Similar agreements for other commodities have been discussed, and 
may be reached, but some surpluses are too large and too perishable 
for such action to be of much use in the immediate future. The 
Argentine maize crop now seems likely to be largely wasted, and it will 
be necessary to cut down production drastically for the remainder of 
the war. 
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It was pointed out in the previous Bulletin article: referred to above 
that any solution of the agricultural surplus problem which goes 
beyond the support of local producers at a net financial loss to the 
supporting authority would demand close collaboration between the 
Americas and the British Empire, since only by this would control be 
achieved over most of the exportable surpluses of most agricultural 
roducts. 

' The second kind of action which has been undertaken is direct United 
States aid. To some extent relief has been brought (to the Chilean nit- 
rate industry, for example) by the purchase of stocks by the U.S. 
Government as strategic reserves. The main assistance, however, has 
been financial and has been granted in the form of loans through 
the Export-Import Bank. These loans have been granted for the 
purpose of covering purchases from the United States, and since the 
beginning of 1939 have reached a total of $167 million. Most of them 
have been made in connection with specific development projects, and 
thus have an aspect which must be discussed under a later heading, but 
one effect of them is obviously to ease the general financial necessity of 
the Latin American countries, save them from the necessity of deflation, 
and facilitate interest payments. The sum mentioned above as having 
been lent is equal to about 40 per cent of the total Latin American over- 
seasinterest bill. Theimmediate problem ofadjustment in Latin America 
is to cut down output of the exportable commodities of which there 
is now a glut, without creating general depression, and the launching 
of development schemes, the overseas Seoneian of which would 


normally be impossible in a situation like the present, helps to achieve 


this immediate purpose as well as having permanent importance. 


THE LONG-TERM PROBLEM AND THE DANGER OF A 
GERMAN-DOMINATED EUROPE 

The permanent importance of capital development in Latin America 
is accentuated by two considerations. The first is that most of the area’s 
staple export commodities, especially the agricultural products such 
as coffee, wheat, sugar, and maize, were, even before the war, being 
overproduced, in the strict sense that large parts of the crops were 
frequently produced at a loss, which was sometimes (not always with 
happy results in the long run) borne by the governments. There has, 
indeed, been a strong tendency throughout the world in the last genera- 
tion for agricultural products to be overproduced as compared with 
industrial products, and this state of affairs demands as its most 
satisfactory remedy an increase in industrial production, especially 
if that increase is such that people who have little chance of being 
really profitably employed in agriculture can be drawn into industrial 
occupations. 

The second consideration which tends to make capital development 
important in American eyes is the danger that Germany may be left 
in control of Continental Europe after the war, in which case that 
continent will be allowed to trade with Latin America either on terms 
which offer the opportunity for German political penetration, or not 
at all. It is clear from Table I above that the disappearance of Europe 
as a market for Latin American primary products, even if Britain were 

1 Sept. 21, 1940. 
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to resume her buying after the war on the old scale, would leave q 
serious surplus. Moreover, it has been pointed out that the United 
States and other American Powers could not intervene to dissuade any 
Latin American country from trading with Europe on terms which 

~ were likely to lead to German commercial and political penetration 
without offering an alternative market or risking an almost certain 
rebuff. Alternative markets on any large scale the Americas are not 
able to offer, as has already been explained. The best insurance against 
the difficulties of such a situation (apart from giving Britain such 
assistance in the war that it will never arise) is to deal with the war- 
time surplus problems partly on a long-term basis—i.e. by some perma- 
nent reduction of production of the commodities now in excess and 
the increase of internal purchasing power for them by industrial 
development and the development of internal communications. These 
measures will, at the same time, help to deal with the long-term problem 
of agricultural overproduction. 

The most spectacular of the schemes of industrial development is 
the Brazilian Steel Company, which was the subject of an agreement 
between Brazil and the United States signed last October. This is being 
financed jointly by the Brazilian Government and the Import-Export 
Bank, which has advanced $20 million for the purchase of United 
States equipment. The first plant is to have an annual steel capacity 
of about 350,000 tons, but it is hoped eventually to smelt 15 million 
tons of ore per year. The ore is haematite of a high grade, and the 
deposits are extensive, but it appears possible that some coal or coke 
may have to be imported to work them, as domestic supplies are not 
very large. Some pig-iron is already produced in the country, but this 
amounts only to about one-fifth of requirements. Brazil is also 
developing a paper industry, which is expected to provide for 70 per 
cent of her requirements when plant now projected is complete. 

The Argentine Minister of Finance, Dr. Pinedo, has produced a 
plan of economit development in which industrial development has a 
high place. He recognizes, however, the great difficulty which stands 
in the way of development in Argentina and many other countries 
is the shortage of domestic capital. The banking systems of most 
Latin American countries are not sufficiently strong to undertake the 
long-term financing of industry themselves, and the public has neither 
the will nor the machinery at its disposal for direct investment in home 
industry. Argentina is at present far the most highly industrialized of 
the Latin American countries, and manufactures considerable quantities 
of agricultural and other machinery, cement, paper, tanning products, 
besides refining petroleum and sugar. She does not, however, possess 
the natural resources necessary for the development of heavy industry. 

There are on foot at present various schemes for regional low-tariff 
groups of countries within Latin America, of which the enly one which 
has yet borne fruit is that which led to the River Plate Conference in 
February. The parties to the Conference were Argentina, Uruguay, 
Brazil, Paraguay, and Bolivia, and the main results were an agreement 
among the first three of these countries not to invoke the most favoured 
nation clause in connection with concessions granted by any one of them 
to the land-locked countries of Paraguay or Bolivia, and the setting up 
of a regional economic headquarters in Buenos Aires. The possibility 
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of a River Plate Customs Union is to be studied, and various conven- 
tions were also signed in connection with transit facilities, visas, 
transport charges, and pipe-lines. It seems that similar conferences of 
the Pacific, Amazonian, and Central American countries will be held. 
Since the countries within each of these groups are at present competi- 
tive rather than complementary in their production, customs unions 
or approaches towards them would be both relatively easy to reach 
and relatively unimportant in their immediate effects. It is in connec- 
tion with schemes of industrial development that they have a great 
potential importance. The countries within each group are in some 
cases potentially complementary from the industrial point of view, 
and the freedom or otherwise of trade between them may exercise a 
considerable influence upon the location and consequently upon the 
productivity of industry. The United States owe their remarkable 
industrial development and their high output per head largely to the 
absence of internal barriers: to have any hope of eventually achieving 
comparable results, however, Latin America would have to constitute 
herself a single free trade area, and even then the internal geographical 
barriers and adverse natural conditions would no doubt prevent a 
development comparable to that of North America. There is, however, 
much scope for industrial development in Latin America, and the wider 
the markets in relation to which it takes place, the better it will be. 

This internal development demands better communications, and 
it is here that the United States is also assisting by the loans made by 
the Export-Import Bank for the construction of portions of the Pan- 
American Highway, which would probably have been completed 
already but for the war. Costa Rica and Panama, for instance, have 
received loans for this purpose. 

The best single measure which can be taken to relieve the export 
surplus in the long run, however, is to secure adequate outlets for it 
outside the hemisphere. It has been pointed out in the article by P. W. 
Bidwell and A. R. Upgren, above referred to, that, in the event of 
Germany remaining dominant on the Continent after the war, and of 
its therefore being necessary to relieve Latin American countries of their 
reliance upon the European market lest they should be drawn into the 
German orbit, the preservation of access to the British market would 
be of vital importance. Such access, the authors calculate, would 
enable the Western Hemisphere as a whole to dispose of 14 billion 
dollars’ worth of its 2} billion dollar export surplus of foodstuffs 
and raw materials. The conclusion to which this fact should lead is 
that the Western Hemisphere cannot afford to see Britain drawn into 
an exclusive European Continental system or a closed Imperial system 
or seriously weakened as an importer. It is difficult to see how it 
supports the contention of the authors that the Western Hemisphere 
and the British Empire should form an economic union forthwith, 
and, as will be argued below, such a union would have the effect of 
throwing Europe economically into the grasp of Germany. It would, 
therefore, be desirable only if such a result were already achieved 
or were regarded as inevitable. 

In short, American precautions against the possibility of a German- 
dominated continent of Europe should take and do in fact take, the 
| form of encouraging industrial development in and commercial relations 
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with the primary producing parts of the Western Hemisphere, and the 
defence of the British Empire. 


HEMISPHERE DEFENCE 

The economic preparation of the Western Hemisphere for defence 
now assumes a rather smaller importance in American eyes than was the 
case some months ago, when the collapse of Britain appeared to many 
Americans to be gravely possible. Apart from the military and naval 
precautions described in the preceding article and the development oj 
the defence industries within individual American countries, economic 
precautions against a situation in which the seas (or at least the more 
distant seas) were no longer commanded by a friendly Power require 
little discussion. The Western Hemisphere lacks only a few important 
war materials, notably rubber and tin. The United States is therefore 
interested in the possibility of increasing the Bolivian tin output, 
developing rubber-growing in the Amazon Basin, and producing 
synthetic rubber. Other materials such as mercury and tungsten of 
which the Hemisphere is short may yet be secured in adequate quantity, 
and United States experts have been sent to prospect in Latin America 
and to examine the possibility of increasing output where the strategic 
minerals are already produced. 

Some of these development projects are likely to lead to considerable 
difficulties after the war, particularly in the tin and rubber producing 
countries of the East which at present fill American demand for these 
materials. Co-operation with the producers of the British Empire is 
certainly required to ensure that the waste involved in providing for 
hemisphere self-sufficiency is minimized. This point must be returned 
to below, as it is only part of the general question of the mutual con- 
sistency of the policies under discussion. 


THE CONSISTENCY OF THE PLANS 

The question now arises: how far are the various lines of economic 
defensive action undertaken or suggested mutually consistent? How 
far, in providing against one contingency, are the countries concerned 
reducing the effectiveness of their precautions against another’ 
Failure to consider these questions has led to a great deal of confusion of 
thought. 

In the first place, there is little conflict between the requirements o/ 
war-time and those of a peace leaving Germany victorious or still in 
control of the European continent. Both states of affairs demand restric- 
tion of primary production in the Western Hemisphere and industrial 
development to absorb the resources so freed and to expand the 
internal purchasing power for primary commodities. There is, how- 
ever, considerable difficulty in reconciling the policy appropriate to a 
policy of pure Western Hemisphere defence in the event of a complete 
Axis victory with that appropriate to a situation in which only the 
European Continent remained under hostile control. As pointed out 
above, the first of these policies would demand the development oi 
various products in the Americas (especially Latin America) which 
would be redundant so long as access to the tin and rubber of Malaya 
and the vegetable oils of Africa was possible. The policy appropriate to 
Axis domination of Europe only (not of the seas also) would involve the 
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maintenance of close and friendly trading relations with the British 
Empire, and it would be hard to reconcile this with American self- 
sufficiency in the main products which the British Empire supplies to 
the United States. British-American trade would be badly disturbed, 
and Latin American markets in the British Empire certainly reduced if 
the market for British colonial products in America were destroyed. 
The matter can, no doubt, be arranged so that the Americas obtain a 
substantially greater degree of self-sufficiency (or at least potential self- 
sufficiency) without ruining the trade connections which are in any case 
important and may be vital, but the arrangement will, as has already , 














more # been mentioned, demand very close British-American co-operation. 

quire The requirements of the state of affairs after a complete Allied 
‘tant #% \ictory, however, run counter to those both of wartime and of the 
fore HF conditions which might be expected to follow a complete or partial 





Axis victory. If Continental Europe is to be kept from falling again 
under the economic domination of Germany, it must be given favourable 
terms in the markets of the outside world. Any arrangement which 
tended to exclude, for instance, Scandinavian products from the British 
market in favour of those of the Dominions or of Latin America would 
both strengthen such vested interests in a German victory as already 
exist in the Scandinavian countries, and, after the Allied victory, 
would inevitably drive those countries back into economic dependence 
upon Germany. Again, British-American co-operation in production 
and marketing, which may be essential during the War if ruinous gluts 
of primary products are to be prevented, and would be necessary for 
the same purpose in the event of Germany retaining control of the 
Continent, might remove from many continental countries one of the 
chief economic fruits of an Allied victory—free access to cheap supplies 
from overseas—unless it was subject to the closest checks, and was 
abolished or radically altered-in its purpose immediately after the 
conclusion of the war. 

It is highly desirable, therefore, that the following lines of policy 
with regard to Latin America should be clearly associated with the 
contingencies to which they are appropriate, and that possible clashes 
between them should be borne in mind: 

(i) A considerable amount of industrial development is desirable 
in any event, owing to the uneconomic basis on which primary pro- 
duction has been kept for some years past. It would, of course, be 
more desirable still if Axis domination of the Continent of Europe 
were expected to continue after the war. 

(ii) The maintenance of the prices of primary products of which 
there is a glut, coupled with control of output, is desirable as a tem- 
porary war measure, and would again be desirable (though as part of a 
more permanent adjustment) in the event of a partial or complete Axis 
victory. The maintenance of price in the world market (as opposed 
to the Western Hemisphere market only) would demand close co- 
operation with British Empire producers. 

(iii) The requirements of Western Hemisphere autarky, in general, 
run counter both to those of British-American solidarity and those of 
European settlement after an Allied victory. 

(iv) The encouragement of European countries to throw off German 
domination, and the maintenance of their economic independence once 
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it is thrown off, demand that no restrictive control of raw material 
and no attempt to set up American or British-American preferentia) 
systems to the detriment of European traders should be Maintained 
after the war. 

Unless there is clear thinking on these sub 
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MR. CHURCHILL’S SPEECH TO THE PILGRIMS AND 
MR. WINANT’S REPLY, MARCH 18 


ON March 18 Mr. Churchill proposed the health of the American 
Ambassador at a lunch given by the Pilgrims in London, and said 
Mr. Winant had come to England, to a community which had been 
tried and proved before mankind and history, and tried and proved 
to a degree, on a scale, and under conditions which had not previously 
been known to human experience. He continued: 

“We are being subjected to daily attacks which, if not effectively 
resisted and repelled, would soon prove mortal. ... Nothing like this 
has been seen before. ... At such a moment and in such an ordeal the 
words and the acts of the President and people of the United States 
come to us like a draught of life, and they tell us by an ocean-borne 
trumpet-call that we are no longer alone. We know that other hearts 
in millions and in scores of millions beat with ours, that their voices 
proclaim the cause for which we strive. .. .” 

After saying that the Battle of the Atlantic must be won in a decisive 
manner, he revealed that not only German U-boats but battle-cruisers 
had crossed to the American side of the Atlantic and had already 
sunk some of their independently routed ships not sailing in convoy. 
They had sunk the ships as far west as the 42nd meridian of longitude. 
He went on to remind his hearers that not only did their shipping suffer 
by the attacks of the enemy, but also the fertility of its importing power 
was reduced by many of the precautions and measures which they had 
to take to master the attacks; ‘““but our strength is growing every 
week”’. 

They were striking back with increasing effect, and only the previous 
day he had received news of the certain destruction of 3 U-boats. 

In a reference to the visits of Mr. Hopkins, Mr. Willkie, and Col. 
Donovan he said there was one thing he had discerned in them all: 
they would be “‘ready to give their lives, nay, be proud to give their 
lives, rather than that the good cause should be trampled down and 
the darkness of barbarism again engulf mankind”’. 

Mr. Winant, replying, said it was the privilege of the British people 
to stand against ruthless and powerful dictators who would destroy 
the lessons of 2,000 years of history. It was their destiny to say “‘Here 
you shall not pass’. After assuring his listeners that the American 
people had solemnly committed themselves to provide the tools for all 
those everywhere who defended freedom’s frontiers, he remarked that 
the history of freedom was the history of civilized man, to which all 
nations, not excepting the nations now held enthralled, had in the past 
made notable contributions. 

Nazism, he declared, had called into question every tenet in the faith 
of civilized man. The world had never before known tyranny more 
cruel and absolute or as relentlessly organized. Nazism had stolen 
and run amok with the great inventions of free and inquiring minds, 
and used them not to liberate, but to enslave the human spirit. 

Great Britain did not stand alone. The Dominions and Colonies 
were mustering their forces for further aid. America, in President 
Roosevelt’s words, had “‘gone into action’’, and was mobilizing, at ever- 
increasing speed, its tremendous resources to provide the sinews of war. 
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There were legions throughout the Continent of Europe, too, yearning 
for a British victory, which meant freedom for them. 

He spoke of the great increase in the inter-dependence of nations in 
recent times, and emphasized that much closer co-operation was needed 
than ever before if the standard of living was to be raised. Co-operation 
between nations alone could overcome the fear of domination which 
led men to think they should dominate their neighbours, and brought 
forth dictators and demagogues. The road ahead was hard. Those who 
now suffered and died for the common cause died for those who came 
after them, and their sacrifices were the foundations of a future 
“citadel of freedom so strong that force may never again seek its 
destruction”’. 


LORD HALIFAX’S SPEECH TO THE PILGRIMS, MARCH 25 


LORD HALIFAX made his first public speech in the United States 
as guest of the Pilgrims in New York on March 25. He dwelt on the 
steady drawing together of the thought of their two countries and the 
realization of a common purpose, a common purpose sealed anew by 
the Lease and Lend Bill. He then sought to define the principles 
which they were fighting to preserve, and the foundations on which 
their civilization was built, saying that: 

“They, like an iceberg of which the greater part is out of sight, lie 
deep below the surface of man’s outward being. I would state thus 
what in varying forms is in many minds to-day; first, the religious 
principle of the absolute value of every human soul; second, the 
moral principle of respect for personality and conscience; third, the 
social principle of individual liberty. 

‘“‘This finds its expression in two ways: in the sphere of politics, 
through equal opportunity, justice and the rule of law; economically, 
through the direction of national effort to the creation of conditions 
that may bring some real security into the daily life of the humblest 
citizens; and finally, the domestic principle of sanctity and solidarity 
of the family which is the natural development of the individual.” 

He would claim for all men, he said, the freedom described in the 
American Declaration of Independence over 150 years ago and in the 
President’s speech 10 days earlier. There was no common ground 
between those who accept these principles and those who denied them, 
and after referring to the character of the ‘“New Order’, he pointed out 
that Hitler’s ambitions did not stop in Europe. His schemes already 
included the overrunning of large areas of Africa. If he succeeded, he 
could cross what had now become the Straits of Dakar, and swiftly pounce 
on Latin America before it had time to arm. In any case the doors of 
trade in Europe, Asia, and Africa would be closed to it except on 
Hitler’s terms. 

They were not concerned only with physical invasion, but with a 
spiritual invasion, which, if permitted, would work greater havoc 
than the bombs of the German Air Force. 

Victory, he went on, would be Dead Sea fruit, however, if they could 
not prevent a repetition of the tragedy, and he then dealt with the 
problems of a peace settlement. He said: 

“It is not possible now to draw detailed plans for the future structure 
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of the community of nations. These must naturally await discussion in 
free council by those concerned. But we are already in a position to see 
the basis on which agreement must be founded. 

‘Nations, like individuals, can only exist in freedom and security if 
they are prepared to co-operate for mutual economic welfare and, if 
need be, for mutual defence. In the economic sphere, indeed, every- 
thing depends upon such co-operation. But no party to such an associa- 
tion as we picture will be ambitious to dominate its partners. Every 
nation, great or small, will have its place and make its own contribution. 
Moreover, past experience teaches that a stable international order 
must admit of ordered change in the relations between States. Just as 
the liberty of the individual must have regard to the needs of the com- 
munity, so must every nation in future accept its obligations to the 
general family of nations. 

“Rights, whether personal or national, are always morally linked 
with duties. The spirit that impels the good citizen to give willing 
service in one form or another to the State will imply for the nation a 
readiness in both the political and economic spheres to consider the 
welfare of its neighbours. 

“We for our part are prepared to join hands with any State which 
genuinely seeks the peace and prosperity of the world by loyally 
observing its engagements and by ensuring individual liberty within 
its borders. It will be of no value to force unwanted assgciations upon 
unwilling nations. We must rather try to create conditions, political 
and economic, in which there may grow among the peoples themselves 
a real sense of their community of interest. 

‘In the British Commonwealth of Nations our experience has taught 
us that nations differing greatly in numbers and wealth, in race and 
social structure, can yet freely associate together. What has been 
possible for them is not impossible for others, and the British Common- 
wealth which, by the quality of its resolution, is the bastion of world 
defence to-day, may well by its geographical dispersion become the 
bridge of greater world unity to-morrow. 

‘In many respects the world must be treated in future as a single 
whole. Since the last war we have seen an increasing difficulty in 
securing the distribution of the world’s abundance both within and 
across national frontiers, with adverse effect upon the workers’ standard 
of living everywhere. 

‘We had hoped to see the vision of plenty banishing the spectre of 
scarcity; but what in fact we have seen has been the failure of men to 
exchange with their fellow-men the abundant products of both farm 
and factory. When, therefore, victory has been won it must be our 
aim to promote the common interest in the greatest possible inter- 
change of goods and services. Problems involving common needs can 
only be solved by common action. We see the urgent need for economic 
co-operation and we are ready to take part in plans to promote it on a 
world-wide scale. Our aim will be prosperity justly shared. 

“Even now we are making plans to remedy the impoverishment 
which must follow in the train of war. We are arranging to establish 
stocks of food and raw materials which can be released as soon as we 
can be sure that they will be used for this work of healing and not for 
our destruction. 
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“‘This business of rebuilding after the war will be a task far beyond 
the strength of any single country. Great Britain is resolved to do her 
utmost, but it is clear that if the world is to be brought back to health 
after so devastating a sickness it will only be by the united action of 
all men and all nations of good will. It will not be easy, for we may be 
very sure that the upheaval now convulsing nations will not leave 
things as they were. The new world is being born of bitter suffering and 
the problems of peace will in many ways be more difficult than those of 
war. New needs will demand new remedies and there will be room 
alike for all the courage and imagination of youth and all the clear 
thinking of experience that can be rallied to the task. 

In this war Great Britain seeks no selfish end. Its immediate cause, 
as in 1914, was a German breach of treaty on the one hand and the 
fulfilment of treaty by Great Britain on the other. The ultimate cause 
was Germany’s lust for world power and the concentration of her 
resources for the single purpose of military conquest. Therefore it must 
be our aim in the present war to convince the people of Germany that 
these traditional ambitions and methods do not pay. 

“One of the greatest tragedies this time is that for years German 
youth has been impelled by its rulers to the pursuit of spurious ideals 
and the worship of false gods. The gulf that has thus been dug between 
them and our own younger generations will take time to bridge. And 
therefore aftemthe war is over and until we can be satisfied of Germany's 
co-operation I can hardly doubt that the nations resolved to preserve 
both peace and freedom must need retain sufficient armed strength to 
make their will effective. 

“I dare to hope that in this, as in other matters, our two peoples will 
appreciate the immense responsibility that will jointly rest upon 
them; and that, in the words of Pascal, ‘we may combine justice and 
power, making what is just strong, and what is strong just’. So may 
the spirit of our co-operation deserve and win the support of all other 
peoples like-minded with ourselves to strengthen the foundations of 
world society. Thus only will it be possible to ensure that neither 
Germany nor any other nation shall revert, or have any reason to 
revert, to those policies which have plunged Europe into five wars 
within the last 80 years.” 

In conclusion he said he could not attempt to answer the question 
whether Hitler would invade Britain, but what he could say was that 
such an invasion would not succeed; and he told some stories illustrat- 
ing the morale of the people as justification for his conviction that 
“the British people will not be unworthy of the cause by which they 
stand”’. 


Erratum 


AMERICAN AID TO BRITAIN 
In the article under the above title in the Bulletin of March 22, 1941, 
page 319, last line, for $755 million, please read $775 million. 
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OUTLINE OF MILITARY OPERATIONS 
March 18 (Tuesday) 


GREAT BRITAIN AND GERMANY 
AIR OPERATIONS 

The Air Ministry announced that details received of the raids on 
Merseyside on March 12 and 13 and on Clydeside on March 13 and 14 
showed that at the former some 500 persons were killed and 500 
seriously injured, and at the latter 500 killed and 800 seriously injured. 
An evening bulletin reported a little activity by small enemy forces 
round the coast, a few aircraft penetrating inland but dropping no 
bombs. Two were shot down into the sea. Two British fighters were 
lost, but both the pilots were saved. 

The Ministry announced heavy night raids on Bremen and Wil- 
helmshaven, causing many large fires and explosions in the dock and 
industrial areas, and on Rotterdam, setting petrol tanks on fire. 
Emden and Oldenburg were bombed by single aircraft, and an enemy 
night fighter was destroyed. Coastal Command aircraft torpedoed 
and sank a 5,000 ton supply ship off the Frisian Islands. All the 
aircraft returned. 


BRITAIN, GREECE, AND ITALY 
ITALO-GREEK WAR 

The Greek communiqué reported repeated local enemy attacks, 
which were repulsed with significant losses. In the Aoos' Valley 165 
prisoners were captured. The Press Ministry reported the repulse 
the previous day of an attempted enemy attack on a strongly held 
height in the northern sector. 

It was also stated that Italian aircraft had recently confined them- 
selves to flights over undefended places such as islets of no importance. 
On March 16 one machine attacked Andros and killed a man in a 
hamlet, and the next day another visited Maxos and machine-gunned 
a church, while a third attacked Larissa. 


NORTH AND EAST AFRICA 

G.H.Q. Cairo reported a series of Italian counter-attacks against 
positions recently captured near Keren, all repulsed with heavy losses. 
Some 800 prisoners were taken. In Abyssinia pressure was maintained 
over a wide area by both Imperial and Patriot forces. The R.A.F. 
reported attacks on troop and gun positions on Mt. Sanchil, near 
Keren, the previous day, and on the railway south-east of the hill. 
An Italian fighter was shot down. South African aircraft bombed 
troops and transport in the Jijiga ¢rea, and confirmed that on March 
13 and 15 in air fights near Dagga Bur and at Diredawa 4 more Italian 
aircraft were destroyed, making 13 destroyed and 8 damaged. The 
R.A.F. heavily bombed Tripoli harbour on the night of March 16, hit 
the Spanish Mole, and straddled quays and shipping. Many fires were 
caused and explosions seen at the railway depét and elsewhere. One 
aircraft failed to return. 

The Italian communiqué stated that the Keren battle continued 
violently, with heavy losses inflicted on the enemy and the repulse of 
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repeated strong attacks. Italian losses were considerable, and included 
General Lorenzini, killed at the head of his troops. Enemy units 
attempting to approach Jerabub were repulsed. Tripoli was raided 
on the night of March 16, damaging houses and causing several casual- 
ties. A strong British naval unit landed detachments at Berbera, after 
a violent bombardment, and the garrison were overpowered. 


March 19 (Wednesday) 


GREAT BRITAIN AND GERMANY 
AIR OPERATIONS 

The Air Ministry reported a heavy attack on Hull in the night, 
damaging many houses. All the fires were extinguished by daybreak, 
and casualties were not expected to be unduly heavy. Raiders also 
flew over east, south-east, and southern England, including London, 
and bombs were dropped, but no attack developed and casualties were 
not numerous. There were a few fatal casualties in a south-east coast 
town. An evening bulletin reported very little activity and no bombs 
during daylight. Two raiders were shot down off the east and south- 
east coast. 

Operations against Germany included heavy night attacks on Kiel, 
Emden, Wilhelmshaven, and Rotterdam, 2 aerodromes in Holland, 
and a target at Texel. Coastal Command aircraft attacked shipping 
off the Dutch coast the previous day. The attack on Kiel was pro- 
longed, and caused many large fires and explosions in the docks and 
the industrial district. One aircraft was missing. 

The German communiqué stated that strong bomber formations 
attacked British war targets in the night, in particular at Hull and in 
the Humber estuary, where numerous fires were caused in the harbour 
and the supply depots. Enemy ’planes flew over North Germany in 
the night and dropped bombs on 2 small coastal towns, doing negligible 
damage. Several civilians were killed and some injured. Five of the 
raiders were shot down. 


BRITAIN, GREECE, AND ITALY 
ITALO-GREEK WAR 

The Greek communiqué reported the repulse, with prisoners taken 
and three tanks destroyed, of enemy attacks in the central sector, and 
of a minor attack in the north. One enemy company was completel) 
wiped out. In the Aoos valley prisoners were taken. 

The R.A.F. reported a heavy attack on Durazzo the previous day, 
causing fires and explosions in the docks; also an attack on the Glava- 
Buzi road, hitting the road and buildings. One aircraft was missing. 
NORTH AND EAST AFRICA 

G.H.Q. Cairo announced the capture of more important positions 
south of Keren and the repulse of Italian counter-attacks with serious 
losses. In Abyssinia pressure by the Patriot forces was developing 
against Debra Marcos, and, in the east, Jijiga was captured on 
March 17 by South African forces. The R.A.F. reported heavy attacks 
on troops and gun positions round Keren, with a direct hit on motor 
transport near Dologorodoc. In Abyssinia enemy defences in the 
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Marda Pass were dive-bombed by South African aircraft, transport 
on the Harar road attacked, and a train on its way to Awash machine- 
cunned and stopped. The South African Air Force reported an attack 
on Awash aerodrome on March 17. 

The Italian communiqué reported the bombing of enemy troops, etc., 
in Libya, and, in East Africa, the continuation of fighting near Keren, 
adding “the Italian troops, in the course of their heroic resistance, 
have repulsed the enemy and counter-attacked, inflicting heavy 
losses. Fighter aircraft made a surprise raid on an air base and 
destroyed 8 British machines on the ground”’. 


March 20 (Thursday) 


GREAT BRITAIN AND GERMANY 
AIR OPERATIONS 

The Air Ministry stated that activity in the night was almost 
entirely confined to London, which was somewhat heavily raided. 
Considerable damage was done to houses and other buildings, including 
6 hospitals, several churches, a school, a police station, a cinema, 
and several public houses, and at some points public services were 
interrupted, but the damage was not extensive. All the fires were 
out or under control before daybreak. A certain number of bombs 
also fell at points on both sides of the Thames Estuary and on the 
south coast, but casualties were small. One raider was shot down. 

An evening bulletin reported slight activity on the Kent coast 
and in one district on the south coast, streets in a town on the former 
being machine-gunned and bombs dropped at two points. Houses 
were damaged and a few casualties caused, some fatal. 

The Admiralty announced that the drifter Young Mun and the 
yacht Chaco had destroyed a German dive-bomber that afternoon, 
without sustaining any serious damage. 

Air Ministry communiqués announced a heavy attack on Cologne 
in the night, hitting several factories on the east bank of the Rhine, 
and starting some very large fires there and alongside the railway. 
Other places bombed were oil stores at Rotterdam and 3 aerodromes 
in Holland, and Coastal Command aircraft bombed Lorient submarine 
base. All the aircraft returned. One fighter was missing from patrol. 
Press reports stated that in the last raid on Bremen the Focke-Wulf 
bomber factory was believed to have been almost entirely destroyed. 

The German communiqué reported attacks by very strong formations 
on important military targets in London, particularly in the port 
area, where serious devastation was caused at the Royal Victoria, 
the Royal Albert, and the King George V Docks, as well as at the 
harbour works in the loop of the Thames. A few aircraft dropped 
bombs in Westérn Germany in the night, damaging some residential 
buildings in one town. 


BRITAIN, GREECE, AND ITALY 
ITALO-GREEK WAR 
The Greek communiqué reported only patrol and artillery activity, 
and enemy air raids on open country in Crete. Press reports stated 
that some prisoners were taken when an attack in the central sector 
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was repulsed, and that in the northern sector the Greeks had improved 
their positions. 

The Fleet Air Arm attacked shipping at Durazzo and Valona op 
the nights of March 15 and 17 and sank or damaged a cruiser or large 
destroyer. Six or 7 hits were scored with torpedoes. 


MEDITERRANEAN AREA AND ITALY 

The Admiralty announced that the submarine Utmost had torpedoed 
and probably sunk 2 Italian transports of some 6,000 and 4,000 tons 
laden with troops, Unigue had torpedoed and almost certainly sunk 
a loaded supply ship of 3,000 tons, and Triumph had sunk 2 deeply 
laden supply ships of about 2,500 tons. 


NORTH AND EAST AFRICA 

G.H.Q. Cairo reported steady progress towards Keren, despite 
heavy enemy counter-attacks, and stated that at Berbera 6 guns 
and over 200 prisoners were captured. Nairobi H.Q. stated that 
Jijiga was occupied without difficulty, some prisoners being taken, 
and patrols 8 miles west of it had made contact with the enemy in 
heights surrounding the Marda Pass. Javello was occupied by regular 
troops. 

The R.A.F. reported repeated attacks on Keren and on the road 
to Asmara. At the latter bombs were dropped on public buildings, 
the station, and on the Fiat works, and at Dessie the aerodrome was 
bombed. In Tripolitania aerodromes at Tamet, Sirte, and elsewhere 
were attacked, while direct hits were scored on shipping at Tripoli, 
and fires and explosions caused in the harbour and stores. 


March 21 (Friday) 


GREAT BRITAIN AND GERMANY 

AIR OPERATIONS 

The Air Ministry announced that enemy activity in the night was 
on a smaller scale than of late, but a town in the south-west 
(Plymouth) was attacked and a large number of buildings damaged, 
including 2 hospitals, a hotel, cinemas, churches, and schools. Many 
fires were started, mainly in business premises, but all were under 
control by the early morning. The casualties were reported to be 
rather heavy, as the raid was widespread. London was also attacked, 
but damage and casualties were slight. An evening bulletin reported 
very little activity except for a few bombs in the morning at a place 
on the Kent coast, and in the evening at 2 places in Norfolk. Little 
damage was done. 

Operations against Germany included an attack on Lorient, where 
a large fire was started in the docks. Bad weather .prevented night 
raids on Germany. Coastal Command aircraft on patrol the previous 
day attacked E-boats and a patrol vessel off the Frisian coast and 
caused the latter to be abandoned. They also attacked a supply ship 
off the south coast of Norway. One aircraft was missing. 

The German communiqué reported the attack on Plymouth, which, 
it said, started large fires in the harbour and dock establishments, and 
set several ships on fire. London and Clacton were also attacked. 
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NAVAL OPERATIONS 
The Admiralty announced the loss of the trawlers Kerryado and 


Gulfoss. 


NORTH AND EAST AFRICA 

G.H.Q. Cairo announced the capture of Jerabub, with the garrison 
of some 800 men, after short operations beginning that morning. In 
the Keren area prisoners were taken when an Italian counter-attack 
failed, and the operations were developing slowly but satisfactorily. 
Nairobi H.Q. announced the capture of Hargeisa the previous day, 
and progress on the road towards Berbera. The R.A.F. reported 
heavy raids on the enemy in and around Keren throughout the day 
and the previous day, all the aircraft returning safely. 


March 22 (Saturday) 


GREAT BRITAIN AND GERMANY 
«AIR OPERATIONS 

The Air Ministry announced that Plymouth was again attacked the 
previous evening on a fairly heavy scale. Many fires were started and 
considerable damage done to public buildings, shops, and houses. It 
was feared that casualties might be fairly heavy. An evening bulletin 
reported activity on a small scale, with some bombs in East Anglia, 
causing a number of casualties, but no other incidents. 

Operations against Germany included another long night attack on 
Lorient, causing 2 violent explosions on the west bank of the river, 
and one on Ostend. Two aircraft were missing. During the previous 
day Coastal Command aircraft attacked supply ships off the Norwegian 
coast, a jetty near Egersund, and coastal motor boats and an aero- 
drome in Norway, and the Bomber Command attacked an escorted 
tanker off the Belgian coast and warships and supply vessels off the 
Frisian Islands and in the Heligoland Bight. All the aircraft returned. 

The German communiqué stated that strong formations again at- 
tacked Plymouth with bombs of all sizes, causing large fires, particularly 
in the southern part of the harbour. The enemy did not fly into German 
territory in the 24 hours. A.A. guns brought down two enemy aircraft, 
night fighters and minesweepers one each, and 2 enemy fighters were 
destroyed in air combat. Two German aircraft were missing. 


BRITAIN, GREECE, AND ITALY 

ITALO-GREEK WAR 

The Greek communiqué reported the repulse of a tank attack, in 
which one was destroyed, and press reports stated that successful 
artillery action the previous day caused heavy Italian losses and blew 
up ammunition dumps. 

The Italian communiqué reported a successful air attack on a base 
at Preveza and the destruction of a British aircraft. 


MEDITERRANEAN AREA AND ITALY 

The Italian communiqué reported a successful attack on Mytilene 
naval base, and a torpedo attack on a cruiser off Crete, in which a 
fighter aircraft escorting it was shot down. German aircraft attacked 
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a convoy in the Eastern Mediterranean, setting a tanker on fire and 
sinking a merchantman. 


NORTH AND EAST AFRICA 

G.H.Q. Cairo announced the occupation of Hargeisa on March 20. 
and the R.A.F. stated that an enemy bomber was destroyed at Tokar. 
in the Sudan. Positions round Keren were heavily bombed the previous 
day; also Assab and the railway line. In Abyssinia Diredawa station 
was bombed and trains between there and Awash machine. 
gunned. South African aircraft attacked Harar, hitting barracks and 
the radio station. At Urso station 2 trains were hit, and at Gondar 
fires were started among buildings and stores. In Libya transport 
between Misurata and Sirte was bombed by the R.A.F. on the night 
of March 20. All the aircraft returned safely. 

The Italian communiqué stated that the little garrison at Jerabub 
was overpowered, after a heroic resistance for 4 months, by vastly 
superior forces. In the raid on Tripoli on March 19 another enemy 
‘plane was shot down. In the Keren battle the troops repeatedly 
counter-attacked in order to improve their positions. One enemy 
fighter was shot down. An enemy attempt to cross the river in the 
Galla and Sidamo region was repelled. 


March 23 (Sunday) 


GREAT BRITAIN AND GERMANY 
AIR OPERATIONS 

The Air Ministry stated that the previous evening an aircraft dropped 
bombs near the east coast, causing no casualties, and shortly after- 
wards it was destroyed by A.A. fire. An evening bulletin reported only 
some bombs dropped by single aircraft near the Channel Coast and at a 
place in north Scotland, causing few casualties. Two raiders were 
destroyed. 

Operations against Germany included an attack during the day on 
Quiberon port, where the barracks received two direct hits, and on an 
escort vessel off Brest, which was also hit. An enemy aircraft trying to 
intercept was shot down. All the aircraft returned. Patrols extended 
their operations over the invasion ports areas, and a Coastal Command 
bomber sank a supply ship of between 2,000 and 3,000 tons off Eger- 
sund. 

The German communiqué reported attacks the previous day by light 
formations on the harbour works of Colchester and Peterhead, and the 
bombing of ships in St. George’s Channel. Off the Norwegian coast a 
patrol boat shot down a British bomber. The enemy did not fly over 
Reich territory during the 24 hours. Enemy losses the previous day 
were 8 aircraft, and one German was overdue. 


NAVAL OPERATIONS 

The Admiralty announced the loss of the trawler Rubens. 

The German High Command stated that the commander of a battle- 
ship unit had reported the sinking of 22 armed merchantmen, totalling 
116,000 tons, in the North Atlantic during a long operation by strong 
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naval forces. The warships saved 800 survivors. U-boats had also 
sunk 11 vessels off the west coast of Africa. 


BRITAIN, GREECE, AND ITALY 
ITALO-GREEK WAR 

The Greek communiqué reported the repulse with heavy loss of an 
enemy local offensive in the Aoos River region. Press reports stated 
that a few prisoners were taken by patrols, and that an enemy attack 
on the night of March 21 north of the Aoos was defeated. The R.A.F. 
reported the destruction of one raider and serious damage to several 
others when an air station in Western Greece was attacked the pre- 
vious day. There were no R.A.F. casualties. 

The Italian communiqué reported an air attack on the port and air 
base of Corfu, sinking a ship and damaging the port installations. The 
Greek air force at Paramythia was repeatedly attacked by low-flying 
fighters, setting 3 machines on the ground on fire, and in air fights 2 
British aircraft were brought down. 


MEDITERRANEAN AREA AND ITALY 

A Malta communiqué reported raids on the previous day, in the 
night, and during that day. In the first, a raider was shot down and 
another damaged and one civilian was killed, in the second, bombs did 
minor damage to civilian property and caused one serious injury, and 
in the third, a dive-bombing attack, one raider was destroyed and 2 
badly damaged. No casualties had been reported. One British fighter 
was lost. 

The German communiqué reported an attack on Valetta the previous 
day, with direct hits on ships, etc. In air fighting 7 Hurricanes were 
shot down without any loss. South of Crete bombers attacked a convoy 
and hit a steamer of 6,000 tons. 


NORTH AND EAST AFRICA 

G.H.Q. Cairo announced the capture of Negelli, and fighting con- 
tinuing the previous day in the Keren area, with local successes, and 
the taking of 130 prisoners. The R.A.F. reported frequent attacks on 
positions round Keren, and a heavy raid on Asmara station the 
previous day. Two enemy aircraft were destroyed, and 3 the day 
before. Barracks and stores in the Gondar area were bombed and set 
on fire and a train on the Addis Ababa railway destroyed by South 
African aircraft. Trains at Afdem and Gota, transport between Urso 
and Awash, and positions in the Marda Pass were also bombed. 

The Italian communiqué stated that Italian and German aircraft 
bombed transport and troops in Libya, and in East Africa fresh enemy 
attacks against Keren on March 21 were repelled everywhere with 
heavy loss. In air fights 3 enemy machines were brought down, and 
2 Italian were missing. An enemy column attempting to penetrate 
into the Javello sector in Southern Abyssinia was repelled. Enemy 
raids on Diredawa, and on Keren, Asmara, and other localities of 
Eritrea killed 2 people at Asmara. Two raiders were brought down. 

The German communiqué stated that German and Italian aircraft 
shot down enemy ’planes near Agedabia and attacked troop concentra- 
tions with visible success. 
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March 24 (Monday) 


GREAT BRITAIN AND GERMANY 
AIR OPERATIONS 

The Air Ministry stated that only a few aircraft operated against 
the country in the night, but a few bombs in eastern England caused 
some casualties. An evening bulletin reported several bombs in 
south-east Kent just before dawn, and some activity in the afternoon 
in South Wales and south-west England. Casualties were very few, 
and the damage small. Two aircraft were brought down. 

The Ministry also announced a heavy attack on Berlin in the night 
by a force including some Polish crews. Some 10,000 incendiaries were 
dropped, and bombers crossed and recrossed the centre of the city 
and attacked goods yards and factories in the southern districts, 
Many large fires were caused and bombs were seen to burst in the 
midst of the targets. Kiel and Hanover were also bombed, and at 
the latter very heavy explosions observed. Smaller attacks were 
made on Bremen and Emden and other coastal targets in north-west 
Germany and enemy occupied territory, and at Den Helder a large fire 
was started. One aircraft was missing. Coastal Command aircraft 
bombed shipping off the Dutch coast, Cherbourg Docks, and other 
ports, and at Barfleur machine-gunned from a height of 100 ft. a 
parade of German troops in the main street. 

The German communiqué stated that enemy aircraft attempted to 
attack Berlin, but only single machines penetrated to the centre of 
the city. Fire bombs were dropped on the diplomats’ quarter without 


doing much damage. Incendiaries and a few H.E. bombs were also 
dropped from a great height. Dwelling houses only were damaged 
in the centre of the suburbs of Berlin. A housing estate was hit and 
several attic fires were soon extinguished. Several persons were killed 
and injured. 


NAVAL OPERATIONS 

The German communiqué reported further successes by U-boats 
in the Atlantic, and the wireless bulletins stated that the German 
“battleship squadron”’ had been followed for 2 days by “‘heavy British 
naval forces’’ which attempted to make contact when the squadron 
was attacking shipping near the Atlantic Islands. 


BRITAIN, GREECE, AND ITALY 

ITALO-GREEK WAR 

The Greek communiqué reported the repulse of air attacks in the 
Aoos region and the capture of 50 prisoners, and enemy raids on 
Preveza, Luxuri, and a town in the Western Peloponnese. Some 
houses were damaged, and at the last-named 3 people were injured. 

The R.A.F. reported two raids on Berat the previous day, when 
direct hits were scored on a runway and on dispersed aircraft, destroying 
at least 4 and damaging many others. Fighters intercepted a large 
formation of Italian fighters, shot down 2, and damaged several 
others. A camp near Tepelini was also raided. 


MEDITERRANEAN AREA AND ITALY 
A Malta communiqué reported several raids the previous day, 
including dive-bombing attacks, both morning and afternoon. A.A. 
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fire and British fighters destroyed 13 Junkers dive-bombers, probably 
destroyed a 14th, and damaged 6. 


NORTH AND EAST AFRICA 

G.H.Q. Cairo reported the beating off of 7 counter-attacks in the 
Keren area, in which the enemy suffered serious losses, after which 
the troops were again making headway. Patriot activities in 
Abyssinia continued to develop. Nairobi H.Q. announced a successful 
attack on the Marda Pass, capturing vital tactical features. A West 
African column occupied Negelli, capturing some prisoners. Air-borne 
troops, accompanied by political officers, had taken over outlying 
centres of administration, some of which were 400 miles from the 
British lines of communication, and some sick women and children 
had already been evacuated. The road from Hargeisa to Berbera was 
open, and British Somaliland was under the control of British forces. 

The R.A.F. attacked the road and railway between Diredawa and 
Awash, and at Urso hit a supply train with many bombs. Other 
trains were wrecked, at Metahara, near Addis Ababa, trucks and 
troops were machine-gunned, and at Awash mechanical transport 
set on fire. At Zeila, British Somaliland, natives were seen carrying 
white flags and Union Jacks were flying from the buildings. All the 
aircraft returned except 2 fighters whose pilots were saved. 


March 25 (Tuesday) 


GREAT BRITAIN AND GERMANY 
AIR OPERATIONS . 

The Air Ministry stated in the morning that an enemy aircraft was 
destroyed in Cornwall the previous afternoon; and in the evening that 
enemy aircraft had been fairly active round the coast during the day, 
but few had flown inland. Bombs were dropped on a town on the south 
coast and at a place in the west, but no one was seriously injured. 
Spitfires chased away 3 aircraft which were dive-bombing ships off a 
south-east coast town. The Ministry also announced that aircraft 
attacked shipping off the Dutch coast the previous day and sank an 
enemy vessel. One aircraft was missing. 

The German communiqué reported the bombing by reconnaissance 
aircraft of 3 aerodromes in the south of England, causing fires in hangars 
and buildings. Aircraft on the ground were bombed in low-flying 
attacks. British aircraft did not fly over Germany in the day or night. 


BRITAIN, GREECE, AND ITALY 

ITALO-GREEK WAR 

The Press Ministry reported a violent enemy attack the previous day 
north of the Aoos, supported by aircraft which tried unsuccess- 
fully to machine-gun the Greek positions. The attack was repulsed 
with heavy losses in men and material. A second made during the 
night was also defeated. 

The Ministry of Marine stated that on March 11 the torpedo boat 
Splendoni was attacked by a submarine but not hit, and was believed 
to have sunk the submarine by gun-fire. 
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MEDITERRANEAN AREA AND ITALY 

An Alexandria naval communiqué stated that the Mediterranean 
Fleet had been operating in the Central Mediterranean from March 
21-24 covering various convoy movements. One enemy reconnaissance 
aircraft encountered was shot down and another damaged. No enemy 
surface craft were seen. : 

The R.A.F. reported a raid on Malta the previous day, doing only 
slight damage. 

The Italian communiqué reported an attack by German bombers and 
Italian fighters on Valetta, hitting 2 ships. In the Easter Mediter- 
ranean aircraft torpedoed a merchant ship carrying troops. 

The German communiqué reported an air attack on a convoy south 
of Crete, seriously damaging 2 merchantmen. Bombers carried through 
attacks on the harbour works of Valetta, and south-west of Crete scored 
a hit on a British battleship. 


NORTH AND EAST AFRICA 

G.H.Q. Cairo reported the repulse, with heavy losses, of another 
counter-attack south-west of Keren, and the capture of prisoners and 
much equipment following the action of the Marda Pass. North-west 
of Negelli operations continued successfully. The R.A.F. reported the 
bombing of enemy positions at Keren throughout March 23, over 10 
tons of bombs being dropped. Nine Caproni fighters attempted to 
intervene, but flew off after 6 of them had been destroyed. South 
African aircraft bombed the railway between Awash and Diredawa 
and straddled a train at Arba station. In Tripolitania Tamet airfield 
and Sirte harbour were bombed on the night of March 23, but clouds 
prevented the results being observed. Free French aircraft made 
their first raid on Debra Marcos. 

The Italian communiqué reported the bombing of the troops near 
Sirte by British aircraft, causing some casualties, and the continuation 
of the battle round Keren. In the Jijiga sector strong enemy pressure 
was being resisted. Negelli had been evacuated. In the Javello sector 
an enemy attack was repelled with heavy loss. A raid on Asmara killed 
9 people and damaged some civilian houses. 


OTHER THEATRES 

The Admiralty announced that the German steamer Oder of 8,516 
tons had been intercepted by the sloop Shoreham when attempting to 
escape from Massawa. 


March 26 (Wednesday) 


GREAT BRITAIN AND GERMANY 

AIR OPERATIONS 

The Air Ministry announced that single enemy aircraft had been 
active during daylight, and had daopped bombs, mainly in southern 
England. At two places in the West of England several houses were 
destroyed and at 2 towns in the south industrial buildings were damaged. 
Some people were killed, but casualties were nowhere large. Two 
raiders were destroyed. A west country town was bombed and machine- 
gunned and some people were killed. 
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The Ministry also stated that on the previous day Bomber and 
Coastal Command aircraft hit and damaged several enemy naval 
vessels off the Dutch coast, and during the day sank a supply ship of 
about 6,000 tons. One aircraft was missing. 

The German communiqué reported successful bombing attacks on 
shipping in the North Sea and the Bristol Channel. A bomber attacked 
the gas works of an industrial town in southern England; a Spitfire 
was destroyed in fighting over the south coast, and a torpedo ‘plane 
was shot down by a patrol boat in the North Sea. The enemy did not 
fly over the Reich or occupied territory in the night. 


NAVAL OPERATIONS 

The Admiralty announced that light forces in the North Sea had 
during the previous few nights driven off attacks on convoys by E-boats, 
several of which were hit and probably some sunk. An aircraft attack- 
ing a convoy the previous day was destroyed by the destroyer Versatile, 
which sustained no damage. The submarine Sturgeon sank an enemy 
tanker of some 8,000 tons off the Norwegian coast. 


BRITAIN, GREECE, AND ITALY 
ITALO-GREEK WAR 

The Greek communiqué reported only local artillery and infantry 
activity. The Ministry of Public Security announced a raid on a rural 
area in the western Peloponnese, doing no damage. 

The Italian communiqué reported only artillery fire and the repeated 
bombing by the air force of supply depots and camps on the banks of 
the Devoli. Fighter aircraft also attacked the air base at Heraklion, 
in Crete, and destroyed an enemy aircraft. Enemy raids on several 
bases in the Aegean Sea wounded some people. 


MEDITERRANEAN AREA AND ITALY 

The R.A.F. announced raids the previous day on aerodromes at 
Scarpento and Calato and shipping at Astropalia island. German 
aircraft on the ground were severely damaged and at Astropalia a 
merchantman was hit. All the aircraft returned safely. Enemy air- 
craft attempted to dive-bomb Malta harbour, but no Service damage 
or casualties resulted. One Junkers 88 was shot down and others 
damaged. 


NORTH AND EAST AFRICA 

G.H.Q. Cairo announced that on March 24 a small enemy detachment 
occupied El Agheila, from which British standing patrols had previously 
been withdrawn to Jedabia. Further positions covering Keren were 
gained and a heavy counter-attack repulsed, with the capture of 
many prisoners and equipment. 

A British column working up from British Somaliland through 
Hargeisa joined forces with South and West Africans at Jijiga, and 
moved towards Harar. 

The R.A.F. reported many heavy raids on positions in Keren, on the 
Addis Ababa railway, on the roads in that area, and in the Gondar 
district. A camp 20 miles north of Gondar was bombed and hit by a 
Free French squadron. On the night of March 24 Tripoli was attacked 
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and many fires caused in a ae buildings and in the harbour. 
All the aircraft returned. 

The Italian communiqué reported an enemy raid on Tripoli on the 
night of March 24, and the continuation of the battle of Keren with 
great losses on both sides. 


March 27 (Thursday) 


GREAT BRITAIN AND GERMANY 
AIR OPERATIONS 

The Air Ministry reported some activity in coastal areas during the 
day, with a few bombs on a town on the south-east coast and in a 
district on the south coast. Some houses were damaged, and at the 
latter place several people were killed. 

The German communiqué reported attacks on 3 factories in southern 
England and hits on an aircraft workshop. Aircraft on the ground 
at 2 aerodromes were bombed, and explosions and fires caused by an 
attack on a large factory in a south coast port. A reconnaissance ’plane 
shot down 2 fighters in a battle over southern England. Two German 
‘planes were missing. The enemy did not fly over Germany in the 
24 hours. 


NAVAL OPERATIONS 
The Admiralty announced the loss of the yacht Mollusc, with no 
casualties, and the trawler Lady Lilian. 


ITALO-GREEK WAR 

The Athens wireless announced the sinking of the Italian transport 
Carnia by the submarine Triton on March 23. 

The R.A.F. reported an engagement near Paramythia the previous 
day with 6 enemy bombers, escorted by 20 fighters. Several were 
severely damaged without any British loss. 

The Italian communiqué reported air attacks on air bases at Para- 
mythia, destroying 2 British aircraft and seriously damaging others, 
and on shipping, etc., at Preveza and at another naval base in the 
Peloponnese. 


MEDITERRANEAN AREA AND ITALY 
The German communiqué stated that south of Crete bombers scored 
direct hits on 2 merchantmen in a convoy. 


NORTH AND EAST AFRICA 
G.H.Q. Cairo announced the capture of Keren by British and 
Indian troops, supported by the R.A.F.; also the occupation of Harar. 
In the west of Abyssinia African and Belgian troops captured Gambela. 
Nairobi H.Q. announced the capture of several posts east and west of 
Javello, and the surrender at one of 100 Italians. It also stated that 


aircraft had landed at Rocca Littorio in Italian Somaliland, and 


evacuated civilian enemy nationals. 

The R.A.F. stated that aircraft, including South African, played a 
prominent part in the capture of ‘Keren and dropped nearly 40 tons 
of bombs on it in 4 days. The South Africans destroyed 2 Italian 
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aircraft that morning. Both Air Forces also attacked the Addis Ababa 
railway the previous day, causing heavy damage to stations, bridges, 
and rolling-stock. Near Awash 5 trains were bombed, and all hit 
repeatedly. Motor transport on the road was also wrecked. All the 
aircraft returned safely. 

The German communiqué stated that, after a short battle early on 
March 24 motorized units occupied El Agheila. 

The Italian communiqué announced the occupation of El Agheila 
by Italian and German units, and stated that the battle continued 
violently near Keren, repeated attacks being smashed, and heavy 
losses inflicted on the enemy. Fighter aircraft entered into numerous 
air fights against superior enemy forces and brought down 2 fighters 
and a bomber, with the loss of one machine. Bombers scored hits on 
troops and gun positions, and, in the Harar zone, damaged many 
armoured cars and tanks. 


March 28 (Friday) 
GREAT BRITAIN AND GERMANY 


AIR OPERATIONS 
The Air Ministry stated in the evening that enemy activity had been 
ona small scale, but houses were demolished and a few casualties, some 
fatal, caused in a south-east coast town. An enemy bomber was 
destroyed off Beachy Head. One British fighter was missing from patrol 
the previous day. The Admiralty announced that the escort vessel 
Leith had destroyed a Heinkel 111 in the Bristol Channel the previous 


day and badly damaged another. 

Operations against Germany included heavy night raids on Cologne 
and Diisseldorf, starting many fires in factories and near the railway, 
and lighter attacks on the docks at Dunkirk and Calais. Three aircraft 
were missing. Coastal Command aircraft the previous day attacked 
shipping from the Frisian Islands to La Rochelle, and bombed and 
machine-gunned naval and supply vessels from a low level. A supply 
ship at Alderney was hit, and in the night Brest harbour was attacked. 
Two aircraft were missing. 

The German communiqué reported air attacks on a convoy off the 
south-west coast of Wales and the bombing of harbour works, factories, 
and railways in several towns in southern England. Weak enemy forces 
flew over Western Germany in the night, and in some places bombs 
caused damage only to dwelling houses and killed and injured some 
civilians. 


BRITAIN, GREECE, AND ITALY 
ITALO-GREEK WAR 
The Greek communiqué reported only normal patrol activity, and 
air attacks on enemy installations. 
The Italians reported the dive-bombing of enemy supply centres. 


MEDITERRANEAN AREA AND ITALY 

The Admiralty reported that the submarine Parthian had torpedoed 
a supply or troop ship of some 6,000 tons and a tanker of some 10,000 
_ tons in an convoy south of Italy, but could not confirm their sinking. 
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The R.A.F. reported a raid on Calato areodrome, Rhodes, the 
previous day, setting on fire a petrol dump and buildings and destroy- 
ing at least one ’plane. All the aircraft returned safely. ‘ 

The Italian communiqué stated that naval units penetrated into Suda 
Bay on the night of March 25 and inflicted heavy losses on ships at 
anchor, sinking one. British ‘planes bombed certain bases in the 
Aegean Sea, causing some wounded. 


NORTH AND EAST AFRICA 

G.H.Q. Cairo reported the pursuit of the Italians retreating from 
Keren, and the capture of prisoners and large quantities of material. 
Nairobi H.Q. reported that the pursuit of the enemy from Harar con- 
tinued in the direction of Diredawa. The R.A.F. stated that the Addis 
Ababa railway was again bombed the previous day, and a troop train 
hit. South African aircraft bombed a camp and administrative build- 
ings north of Lake Rudolf. 

The Italian communiqué stated that after 6 weeks of heroic resistance 
Keren was entered by enemy troops, and the battle was still in progress 
in the immediate vicinity. To avoid the bombing of Harar the town 
had been evacuated. Italian bombers attacked enemy armoured cars 
east of Harar. 


March 29 (Saturday) 


GREAT BRITAIN AND GERMANY 

AIR OPERATIONS 

The Air Ministry stated in the evening that some bombs were dropped 
at a few places in eastern England, damaging several houses, but no 
one was injured. Machine-gun fire from an aircraft in Norfolk injured a 
few people. It announced the destruction of a Junkers 88 over the 
North Sea during the day; also offensive patrols the previous day over 
Belgium and northern France. Aerodromes, transport, and shipping 
were effectively machine-gunned. All the aircraft returned. 


BRITAIN, GREECE, AND ITALY 
ITALO-GREEK WAR 
The Greek communiqué reported violent artillery and patrol activity, 
and prisoners captured. Aircraft bombed and blew up ammunition 
dumps, all returning safely. 


MEDITERRANEAN AREA AND ITALY 

The Admiralty reported that on the previous day the naval forces in 
the Eastern Mediterranean sighted Italian forces consisting of battle 
ships, cruisers, and destroyers. The enemy scattered, but some units 
were brought to action, and at least one Littorio class battleship (0! 
35,000 tons) was damaged and 2 cruisers very severely damaged. 
Naval and R.A.F. aircraft carried out attacks, the results of which 
were not yet known. Greek forces participated. A later communiqué 
stated that rafts containing Italian survivors had been sighted. 

The R.A.F. reported a heavy attack on warships in the Ionian Sea, 
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scoring direct hits on 2 cruisers and one destroyer. Aircraft operating 
from Greece bombed Lecce aerodrome, south-east of Brindisi, the 
previous day, and destroyed or damaged many aircraft on the ground. 
All the aircraft returned safely. A Malta communiqué reported a raid in 
the night, killing one person and doing some damage, but not to Service 
property. Fighters engaged enemy aircraft the previous day and drove 
them off after an inconclusive engagement. 

The Italian communiqué reported air attacks on enemy convoys and 
naval formations in the Aegean, scoring hits on an aircraft carrier and 
2 cruisers, one of which could be regarded as a total loss. The German 
communiqué reported an attack on Halfar aerodrome, and the destruc- 
tion of a British fighter. 


NORTH AND EAST AFRICA 

G.H.Q. Cairo reported a continued advance eastward of Keren, and 
Nairobi H.Q. stated that 300 Europeans and 50 African prisoners and 
10 heavy guns were captured in the Harar area. The R.A.F. reported 
heavy air attacks on the Asmara road, doing great damage to transport 
and troops, and between Adi Ugri and Adowa, where troops were 
machine-gunned. At Teclesan military buildings were hit, and near 
Asmara gun positions and a bridge were bombed. South African air- 
craft scored direct hits on 3 trains on the Addis Ababa railway, and 
also set a 4th on fire. At Mieso station buildings were set on fire and at 
Arba a train hit and buildings set alight. Between Awash and Diredawa 
many bombs fell among transport on the road and in a motor park. 


March 30 (Sunday) 


GREAT BRITAIN AND GERMANY 
AIR OPERATIONS 

The Air Ministry stated in the morning that enemy activity in the 
night was mainly over the west of England, a short but rather severe 
attack being made on a place in the Bristol Channel area. Fires were 
started, damaging buildings, but they were effectively fought. Casual- 
ties were small, but some were fatal. Elsewhere little damage was 
reported. During the day a train in East Anglia was machine-gunned, 
and one person killed and 2 injured. An evening bulletin reported some 
activity off the east and west coasts, but few aircraft inland. Bombs 
fell in north Scotland and southern England, but no casualties had been 
reported. A Junkers 88 was shot down near Middlesbrough by fighters. 

The Ministry announced that during that and the previous day 
attacks were made on enemy shipping off the Dutch and French coasts, 
and a direct hit scored on an anti-submarine vessel off the mouth of the 
Loire. In the night Calais and places between there and Boulogne were 
heavily bombed and big fires caused. 

[he German communiqué reported further sinkings by U-boats in 
attacks on convoys, and attacks on shipping off the English coast the 
previous day. Reconnaissance aircraft bombed harbour establishments 
along the south coast, and in the night attacked military targets in the 
town and port area of Bristol, starting fires. There was no activity over 
Reich territory. 
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BRITAIN, GREECE, AND ITALY 
ITALO-GREEK WAR 
The R.A.F. reported successful offensive reconnaissances the previous 
day without loss against Berat, Dukaj, and Dukati. 
The Italian communiqué stated that there was nothing to report in 
ground fighting, but the air force dispersed enemy troops in the 11th 
Army sector, and hit a Greek air base and the harbour of Navarino. 


MEDITERRANEAN AREA AND ITALY 

The Admiralty announced that no casualties or damage were sus- 
tained by the Fleet throughout the recent operations, but 2 aircraft 
were missing. So farit was confirmed that the Italian 10,000 ton 8 in, 
gun cruisers Fiume, Pola, and Zara, the large destroyer Vincenz 
Gtobertt, and the destroyer Maestrale had been sunk. Athens press reports 
stated that survivors from the cruisers and from the flotilla leader 
Alfieri had been landed at Piraeus. 

The Admiralty also announced that reports had been received that a 
convoy of 4 cargo ships, escorted by a French destroyer, was due to 
pass through the Straits of Gibraltar carrying important war material 
for Germany. Orders were accordingly given for its interception, but it 
passed through the Straits in Spanish territorial waters. British forces 
caught up with it after it had left Spanish waters and called on the ships 
to stop so that the normal visit and search might be carried out. 
French shore batteries then opened fire on the British ships, which 
were compelled to reply in their own defence, and hits were observed on 
the batteries. The British warships would have been fully justified in 
firing on the French ships and their escort, but in the interests of human- 
ity did not do so, and the French ships succeeded in entering Nemours, 
on the coast of Algeria. During the return of the British ships they 
were twice attacked by French bomber formations, but without suffer- 
ing damage or casualties. 

The French Official News Agency reported that a British force of a 
cruiser and 5 destroyers that morning, in French waters between Nem- 
ours and Oran, attacked 4 cargo ships bound from Casablanca to Oran 
escorted by the destroyer Simoun. Thanks to the vigilance and rapid 
action of the Simoun the convoy reached Nemours under the protection 
of the escort and of the shore batteries and air force, which returned the 
fire of the aggressors and repulsed them. The cargo consisted only o! 
commodities for revictualling the native population of Algeria—tice, 
sugar, barley, etc., and all the evidence of the route followed by the 
ships went to show that it was a transaction between two French 
possessions. The attack by the British warship could not therefore be 
explained by the necessities of the blockade. 

“Informed persons further observe,’’ it went on, ‘‘that such an attack 
is all the more incomprehensible in that the escorting of 4 cargo boats 
by one destroyer follows the long-standing practice of all the non- 
belligerent nations, and cannot in any way be held to be provocative. 
This escort was in a sense symbolical, and the convoy was sailing i 
French waters in sight of the French coast when it was attacked.”’ 

The Italian communiqué reported repeated air attacks on a British 
squadron west of Crete, with a direct torpedo hit on a light cruiser. 

A German communiqué claimed 3 direct hits on an aircraft carrie! 
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west of Crete the previous day, and the destruction of a Hurricane in an 
air attack on a British squadron of heavy units and destroyers. All the 
aircraft returned safely. 


NORTH AND EAST AFRICA 

G.H.Q. Cairo reported steady progress towards Asmara, and the 
counting so far of 3,775 prisoners, with a number of guns. The troops 
advancing from Harar were well on the way to Diredawa, brushing 
aside resistance and taking prisoners and equipment. 

The R.A.F. reported further intense activity the previous day in the 
Asmara area, with heavy raids on the station, rolling stock, and motor 
transport, causing several fires, and on the roads in the same area, 
destroying and damaging many vehicles. Free French aircraft took 
part in a raid on a camp between Gondar and Asmara, wrecking build- 
ings with direct hits. North of Dessie and in the Awash area a large 
concentration of transport was bombed and machine-gunned, and the 
station and line at Meta Hara were dive-bombed and damaged. South 
African aircraft bombed transport and buildings in the Magi area, and 
near Diredawa wrecked vehicles on the road. They also attacked trans- 
port and fortified posts in the Kalam and Maui area, north of Lake 
Rudolf. 

On the night of March 28 Tripoli harbour was attacked by the R.A.F., 
bombs falling among shipping and between the wireless and electric 
power stations. 

The Italian communiqué announced that they had evacuated Dire- 
dawa and reached in good order new positions to the west. Enemy 
pressure continued east of Keren, but was hindered by Italian counter- 
attacks. A raid on the enemy air base at Jijiga destroyed 4 aircraft on 
the ground, and 2 Hurricanes were shot down in air fights, with the loss 
of 2 Italian aircraft. Halfar aerodrome was attacked on the night of 
March 28. The enemy raided Tripoli the next night. 


March 31 (Monday) 


GREAT BRITAIN AND GERMANY 
AIR OPERATIONS 

The Air Ministry announced that a few bombs were dropped in the 
night at scattered points in eastern England and east and south-east 
Scotland, but no casualties were reported. During the day a few 
raiders made coastal patrols on the south-east and in the west, but no 
bombs were dropped. 

The Ministry announced a raid on Brest during the night, in which 
bombs of the heaviest type were dropped on the docks where the 
Scharnhorst and Gneisenau were known to be lying. Direct hits on them 
were not observed, but the docks were straddled from all directions, 
and bursts were seen all over the area. Calais harbour was also bombed 
and many fires started. Aircraft patrolling the French coast hit and set 
fire 2 tankers of about 3,000 tons near Havre, and shipping of Cap Gris 
Nez was also attacked. All the aircraft returned safely. Two enemy 
fighters were destroyed over the Channel during the day. 

The German communiqué reported successful attacks on wireless 
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stations in the north of Scotland and the Shetlands, and the mining o/ 
British harbours in the night. Hits were scored on shipping in the 
Atlantic and the Thames Estuary. 


BRITAIN, GREECE, AND ITALY 
ITALO-GREEK WAR 

The Greek communiqué reported the capture of an enemy centre o 
resistance, with 202 prisoners, and all the material in the position, 
An enemy aircraft was shot down. Press reports stated that prisoners 
reaching Athens estimated the number of their losses from frostbite 
sickness, and self-inflicted wounds at 30,000 each month, and als 
reported great destruction among stores of material and ammunition 
by British and Greek air attacks. 

The R.A.F. reported a raid on Elbasan, hitting buildings and starting 
fires; also offensive reconnaissance flights in the Tepelini area. All the 
aircraft returned safely. 

The Italian communiqué reported the repulse of local Greek attacks in 
the 9th Army sector. 


MEDITERRANEAN AREA AND. ITALY 
The R.A.F. reported a raid on Astropalia, where bombs fell among 
shipping. Malta was raided on the night of March 29 and on March 30, & 

but there were no casualties. 

A further Admiralty statement on the naval action announced that 
during the day of March 28 the Littorto class battleship was repeated! 
and successfully attacked with torpedoes by the British naval aircraft 
seriously damaged, and her speed reduced to about 15 knots. R.A. 
bombers also scored several hits on cruisers and destroyers, and the loss 
of speed resulting from these attacks enabled the heavier British ships to 
gain contact with the enemy, but it was only as darkness fell that close 
action was joined. In addition to the 5 vessels named it was probable 
that another destroyer was sunk and possible that the cruiser Giovanni 
delle Bande Nere was sunk also. Damage was also inflicted on other 
vessels, but darkness prevented detailed observation of this. 

On the morning of March 29 nearly 1000 Italian survivors were 
rescued, and 200 to 300 more could have been picked up had not Ger- 
man bombers attacked the ships engaged in the rescue work. 

The Italian communiqué admitted the loss of 3 cruisers of medium 
tonnage and 2 destroyers in the naval battle, but said that ‘‘damage 
inflicted on the enemy was heavy. Although it has not yet been 
possible to establish the extent of this, it is known that a heavy cruise! 
was repeatedly hit by a salvo from our heaviest guns and sunk, while 
2 other units were seriously damaged’’. Another communiqué reported 
a raid on Malta aerodromes by German aircraft. 


NORTH AND EAST AFRICA 

G.H.Q. Cairo reported the continuation of the advance towards 
Asmara, and the occupation of Diredawa by the South Africans 1 
March 29. The number of prisoners was steadily mounting, and gums 
and other material were being collected in large quantities. Nairob! 
H.Q. stated that extensive demolitions on the Harar-Diredawa road ha¢ 
been cleared, and the road was open. North of Lake Rudolf the 
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advance continued far into Abyssinia, in the Negelli area little opposi- 
tion was being met, and in the Javello area the advance continued 
according to plan. Captures in the past 3 days included 431 Europeans, 
317 Africans, 10 heavy guns, 15 machine guns, 19 lorries, and much 
other material. 

The R.A.F. reported attacks the previous day on motor transport 
concentrations in the Dessie and Alomata areas setting many vehicles 
on fire. During an enemy raid on Jijiga 2 CR42s were destroyed. On 
the night of March 29 Tripoli harbour was heavily raided, and the docks 
and petrol installations hit. All the aircraft returned safely. 

The Italian communiqué stated that very heavy losses were inflicted 
on the enemy in a violent battle east of Keren, Italian losses also being 
numerous. A Hurricane was shot down. A raid on Asmara killed 10 
people and damaged civilian property. 





CHRONOLOGY 


ALGERIA 
* March 26.—General Weygand and Admiral Abrial were reported 
to have arrived in Algiers. 


AUSTRALIA 

March 20.—A squadron of 7 U.S. warships arrived in Sydney, and 
speaking at an official dinner given by the Government the Acting 
Prime Minister said, ‘“We regard the recent decisions of your country as 
a supreme test of fellowship towards us . . . We shall go forward with the 
highest confidence and with the knowledge that we are not alone... 
We are fighting because our country is one of the prizes for which the 
war is being fought; but even if that were not so we would be fighting 
alongside Great Britain, because Britain is fighting for our way oj 
living and your way of living... .” 

Admiral Newton, in reply, said the United States had never been 
more prepared and never more willing to throw all her energies and 
resources into the defence of the democracies. ““We believe that you 
are fighting for democracy. We believe that you, like us, would rather 
die as free men than live as slaves.” 


BELGIUM 

March 21.—Owing to the disappearance of various articles, docu- 
ments, etc., belonging to the German Army the German Military Com- 
mandant was understood to have threatened the inhabitants with trial 
by a military court for such offences, the punishment for which would 
be life imprisonment or even the death sentence. 

March 24.—It was learnt that the German Army authorities had 
prohibited the sending of Belgian papers abroad; also that the censor- 
ship of private correspondence was being tightened up, Belgians being 
forbidden to send letters to intermediaries in neutral countries for 
redispatch to Britain or to the Congo. 


BRAZIL 

March 22.—The merchant ship Taubate was attacked by a German 
bomber about 140 miles from Alexandria, and, when 4 bombs dropped 
had all missed, the crew were machine-gunned for over an hour while 
attempting to take to the boats, one man being killed and 12 
wounded. The vessel was clearly marked with large Brazilian flags. 

March 23.—The Taubate reached Alexandria. She reported that the 
wireless room had been shelled, but the operator managed to get I 
working again, and British fighters came in response to signals. 

March 29.—The German ship Dresden and the Italians Frisco and 
Franco Martelli sailed from Brazilian ports with large cargoes. 


! 
BULGARIA 
March 28.—Reports were current in Sofia that German troops 
were moving towards the Yugoslav frontier, and that about 500,00 
men were now in the country. 
432 
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CANADA 

March 18.—It was announced that work had begun on a plan recom- 
mended by the Canadian-American Joint Defence Board for construct- 
ing a series of air bases running northward from Edmonton and Van- 
couver to strengthen the defences of the Pacific coast. 

March 19.—Signature of agreement for development of the Great 
Lakes and the St. Lawrence River project. (See U.S.A.) 

March 24.—Mr. Willkie arrived at Toronto to launch a campaign 
to raise $5,500,000 for the war work of the Canadian Legion, the 
Y.M.C.A., the Salvation Army, and other organizations. Addressing 
a large public meeting he urged the removal of trade barriers between 
nations as a means of avoiding a recrudescence of Nazism and the seeds 
of war, and said the British Commonwealth and the United States must 
join together in eliminating their own trade barriers and obstructions. 
Each must work to end within itself its political, economic, and social 
malajustments. After finishing his speech he declared “Give Britain 
ships; give them till it hurts. Keep them going so that they may keep 
that northern lung breathing until Canada, the United States, and 
Britain together can build an air force giving such supremacy in the air 
that this devastation and destruction shall come to an end”’. 

Agreement with the U.S.A. for building of Service vessels in the 
Great Lakes shipyards. (See U.S.A.) 

March 25.—The House of Commons passed the War Appropriations 
Bill providing for $1,300 million. 

March 26.—The Prime Minister told the House that Canada would 


send £330 million worth of munitions, equipment, and food to Britain 
during the fiscal year 1941-42. 


CHILE 

March 22.—A meeting in Santiago of the German Ambassador to 
Argentina and the Ministers to Peru and Bolivia caused suspicion in the 
capital, as the two Ministers arrived incognito; it was understood that 
the Ambassador was being closely watched. After the meeting he left 
for South Chile where there was a large German colony. 


CHINA 


March 19.—It was learnt that 2 “flying fortress’ aircraft had arrived 
from America for the Chinese forces, and 2 more were expected. 

March 21.—Reports reaching Hong-kong stated that Chiang Kai-shek 
was training new armies of at least a million men on the plains of 
Honan. 

March 22.—Reports were current of the early issue of a loan for the 
equivalent of £24 million for building a railway from Kunming to 
Lashio, in Burma. 

March 23.—Japanese police in Shanghai arrested 130 employees of 
banks controlled by the Chungking Government as a reprisal for 
alleged “‘recent terrorist acts” against the Shanghai Staff of the Central 
Reserve Bank (a Japanese-sponsored bank). 

March 24.—Two serious bomb outrages occurred in Shanghai, 
killing 10 and injuring 50 people. One bomb was placed in the Bank of 
China offices in the French Concession and another in the Central Bank 
of China offices in the International Settlement. 

D 
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SINO-JAPANESE WAR 


SouTH CHINA 
March 24.—The Japanese announced the capture of Swabue, between 
Hong-kong and Swatow. 


March 25.—The Japanese announced landings at Swatow and in 
Honghai Bay, just east of Bias Bay. The C.-in-C. of the Japanese China 
Sea Fleet proclaimed the extension of the blockade to cover Honghai 
Bay. 

Large numbers of Japanese aircraft were believed to have arrived in 
Hainan, where the airfields had been enlarged, and in places round 
Canton, and there was also stated to be a division of troops on Hainan, 
a larger force at Canton, and possibly 2 divisions on the Kwangtung- 
Fukien border. 

March 28.—The Japanese announced the landing of troops at a 
place 100 miles north-east of Hong-kong and at Lukfung, a Chinese 
base in Kwangtung. 


SHANGHAI AND THE YANGTSE VALLEY 
March 20.—The Japanese reported successful operations in North 
Kiangsi. 
March 28.—The Chinese announced the capture of Kaoan, in North 
Kiangsi, on March 25, after a fortnight’s fighting west of Nanchang. 
They also reported successes on the Chekiang-Kiangsu border. 


COSTA RICA 

March 31.—The German steamer Eisenach and the Italian Fella were 
set on fire by their crews in Punta Arenas harbour, and the Government 
ordered the arrest of the crews. 


CYPRUS 

March 18.—Mr. Edenand M. Sarajoglu met at Nicosia, and ‘“‘reviewed 
the various developments in the international situation which have 
taken place since Mr. Eden’s visit to Angora last month, and re-emphas- 
ized the complete identity of views which exists between their two 
Governments’. The British Ambassador to Turkey was also present. 


EGYPT 

March 17.—The Prime Minister announced in the Chamber that he 
had discussed with Mr. Eden questions of common interest, and their 
talks had taken place in the spirit of complete frankness, friendship, 
and good understanding. Both countries would continue to render each 
other all possible assistance within the limits of the Treaty. He emphas- 
ized that Egypt supported democracy, because she believed in it, and 
was fully confident that “liberty and civilization will emerge victorious ’. 

March 18.—The Prime Minister asked the Chamber to withdraw the 
Bill under which foreign firms would have to employ 50 per cent o! 
Egyptians. He said it was no exaggeration to state that the Chamber 
had entertained only feelings of respect and welcome for foreign residents 
and had not adopted any hostile attitude towards foreign financial, 
commercial, and industrial establishments; on the contrary, it fully 
appreciated foreign economic activity and the need for foreign capital. 
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On the other hand, foreigners could not deny to Egyptians the right 
to anticipate every facility to establish themselves in the economic 
field. Progress had, however, to be gradual, and care must be taken not 
to antagonize foreigners whose assistance was needed. 


EIRE 

March 21.—The Department of Defence announced that a British 
aircraft crashed near Kinlough, Co. Leitrim, during the morning, all 
the occupants being killed. 

Drastic restrictions in regard to wheat, flour, and bread came into 
force. 

March 29.—Mr. de Valera, speaking at Limerick, stated that they 
were Short of wheat “‘by a considerable quantity’’, and it was essential 
that they used every minute this spring to make up for it, as if the 
harvest was not up to standard the people would be faced with 
“complete starvation’. 


FRANCE 

March 19.—Marshal Pétain broadcast an address from Grenoble in 
which he said he had a heavy task, and the Government were concerned 
particularly with the scarcity of supplies and the drain on stocks. ““We 
are counting greatly on American aid to relieve the scarcity,”’ he said. 
People must be patient. The process of recovery would take longer, be- 
cause some Frenchmen still hoped for a return to an easy life. They 
were mistaken. The country’s life was threatened with still more severe 
measures. France would emerge from them by imposing on herself a most 
rigorous discipline. The Government must show great authority, and not 
concern themselves with individual resistance, coalitions, and interests. 
He was working day by day on the task of preparing for the days after 
the peace treaty a new Constitution. 

Signature of financial agreements between the British Government 
and the Free French authorities. (See Great Britain.) 

Admiral Darlan arrived back in Vichy, after seeing Laval and de 
Brinon. 

L’Oeuvre, in an article by Déat, said “‘it is sufficient simply to talk of 
escorting French merchant vessels to throw the warmongers’ campaign 
into confusion’. An unequivocal policy on the part of France would be 
bound to stop America on the slope of madness down which she was 
sliding. 

March 20.—Admiral Esteva, the Resident-General in Tunisia, arrived 
in Vichy. Vichy Government spokesman denied, to U.S. press corres- 
pondents, that any war material as such was being manufactured in 
unoccupied France for Germany. Among articles which they stated 
were being manufactured were railway wagons and life belts and life 
buoys, but they did not admit that these could be classed as war 
material. Official figures in Vichy showed that two-thirds of the railway 
tolling stock was in occupied territory when the armistice was signed 
and many coaches were taken to Germany, and it was admitted that 
rolling stock under construction would be likely to go there also. 

Neutral observers stated that in occupied France the Germans were 
assembling all the means of transport procurable. 

The Vichy radio stated that Admiral Darlan “had important con- 
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versations in Paris with French and German business men, and agree- 
ment was reached in the engineering and motor industries and the 
questions of production and raw materals were settled. The policy of 
Montoire is in full swing’’. 

March 22.—A Government decree gave powers to call up for farm 
work all men between 17 and 21 and all the unemployed. Marshal 
Pétain entertained Admiral Leahy, Mgr Valerio, the Papal Nuncio, 
and the Swiss Minister. 

March 24.—A decree was published in Vichy regarding the National 
Council. The News Agency explained that the Head of the State could 
ask the advice of the Council on all decrees and questions which he con- 
sidered opportune. The Council could not table resolutions or initiate 
proposals; it could only suggest acceptance, modification, or rejection 
of proposals submitted to it. Administration would be carried on bya 
Committee nominated by the Head of the State on the proposal of the 
Vice-Premier and Secretaries of State. 

Figures published by the Government showed that merchant ships 
were arriving in Marseilles almost daily with cargoes such as fodder, 
textile raw materials, rubber, skins, oil, and non-ferrous metals (all 
needed by Germany) as well as foodstuffs. 

March 25.—The Journal Officiel published a law authorizing the Bank 
of France to raise the limit of provisional non-interest-bearing advances 
for defraying the cost of the Army of occupation from 85,000 million to 
100,000 million francs. (It had been raised from 73,000 million on Jan. 
21, and altogether raised 5 times since the Armistice. The new limit 
was twice the normal annual Budget.) 

The actual costs of cccupation were estimated by independent 
financial experts at 125 million a day, as against 400 million the Ger- 
mans were exacting, and the unspent charges were being used to pur- 
chase participation in the steel, chemical, textile, glass, mining, and 
other industries. 

It was learnt that the wheat sent from the occupied to the 
unoccupied zone by the Germans was supplied as part of an arrange- 
ment with the German authorities by which they were sending 800,000 
tons of wheat, 200,000 tons of sugar, 100,000 tons of bran, and 300,000 
tons of potatoes in exchange for 190,000 head of cattle, 600,000 head 
of small livestock, 600,000 calves and hogs, 36,000 tons of table oil, 
100,000 tons of salt, 60,000 tons of fresh vegetables, 8,000 tons of 
cheese, and a large quantity of wine, to be supplied by the Vichy 
Government. 

March 27.—Information reaching London showed that in one 
month, Dec.-Jan., 1940-41, some 45,000 tons of lead, 37,750 tons of 
straw, and 38,272 tons of fluor-spar had gone from France to Germany 
or occupied territory, and that unoccupied France supplied 90,000 
tons of oats, 17,250 tons of leather, 9,300 tons of aluminium, 7,500) 
tons of bauxite, 6,300 tons of manganese, 1,125 tons of oil and grease, 
3,000 tons of coffee, and 1,220 tons of slaughtered pigs. 

March 28.—The Government were understood to have refused a 
request by Germany and Italy for the delivery to them of 5,000 tons 
of petrol and of large quantities of oil stocks in Tunisia and Morocco. 

March 30.—Vichy version of the incident off the coast of Algeria with 
British naval forces. (See Military Operations: Mediterranean Area.) 
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The Toulouse radio, declaring that the ships off Algiers were “‘peace- 
ful merchantmen with a cargo of grain for the natives of North Africa,”’ 
said that ‘‘the world’s opinion will be dumbfounded”’ at the British 
attack, and ‘‘even those who seek to justify the British blockade will 
stand speechless before this aggression’’. 

March 31.—The Vichy Government were reported to have sent a Note 
to the British Government, via Washington, protesting against the 
incident off Algiers. The authorities declared that none of the French 
ships was carrying rubber. 

Figures (made known in London) of exports to Germany from Jan. 15 
to March 1 showed that the railways in unoccupied France carried to 
Germany 38,000 tons of bauxite, 10,000 tons of aluminium, 8,000 tons 
of magnesium, 30,000 tons of wool, 2,200 tons of Chilean nitrates, 60,000 
tons of fruit, and 1,700 tons of rubber. The railways in occupied France 
carried 77,000 tons of raw materials important for the war and marked 
for ‘absolute priority’ in transport. 

The Ministry of Marine issued a communiqué ‘‘formally denying”’ the 
British Admiralty’s statement that the vessels were transporting war 
material destined for Germany, and declaring that the convoy carried 
15,000 tons of rice, 1,500 tons of dried vegetables, and 7,000 tons of 
barley, and there was neither rubber nor war material, nor foodstuffs 
intended for Germany. 


FRENCH EQUATORIAL AFRICA 
March 26.—The Brazzaville radio announced that General de Gaulle 
was making a tour of the Lake Chad district. 


GERMANY 

March 18.—The National Zeitung said that, as regards the possibili- 
ties of American aid to Britain, ‘‘we still retain the faculty of distin- 
guishing between imagination and reality. Not only German arms, but 
also effective diplomatic weapons will be used to prevent the realization 
of certain plans and to counteract the constant interference of the United 
States in the affairs of the order-loving States. .. . 

“If Roosevelt thinks he is able forcibly to change existing relation- 
ships by a system of aid, he is mistaken. The members of the Tripartite 
Pact intend to enter into further and still closer relationship, and will 
strike back in a manner that will very soon show which side employs 
empty threats and gigantic bluffs, and which is really able to defend 
itself with weapons actually available now against trouble-making 
interventionists.’’ All the possible moves of warmongers and their 
jewish instigators had been foreseen, and England would fall even if 
Roosevelt decided to permit the United States to enter the war. 

March 19.—The Vélkischer Beobachter said that British workers were 
being told by the B.B.C. that Mr. Roosevelt was a social Messiah and 
true Labour leader, whose help was going to enable England to attack 
her enemy on the Continent, where he was billed to play the réle of 
liberator’. 

Referring to Mr. Churchill’s speech at the Pilgrims’ lunch it said that 
Anglo-Saxons on both sides of the Atlantic had worked each other 
up into a state of intoxication marked by overweening arrogance. This 
Was not surprising with the English, as it was congenital, but with the 
Americans it had been created by unscrupulous hate and fear prop- 
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aganda. “‘It isnow quite clear’’, it went on, “that the battle of the Atlantic 
that is now coming will by no means bring freedom of the seas, as our 
opponents hope, but merely impose on the world the domination of the 
Anglo-Saxons. England is already trying . . . to force the whole world 
into a commercial policy utterly dependent on her, in which all methods 
of corruption and commercial spying are allowed, and starvation is the 
lot of those who do not comply.” 

An extraordinary levy was promulgated on the initiative of the 
Price Controller, who told a gathering of representatives of industry and 
trade that it was intended to cope with the tendency towards rising 
prices on all consumption goods. The proceeds would be used to sub- 
sidize and thus cheapen production. 

March 21.—-The Hungarian Foreign Minister, M. Bardossy, arrived 
in Munich on a visit to Ribbentrop. He was received by Hitler, and 
their conversation took place “in the atmosphere of traditional 
and cordial friendship which unites Germany and Hungary”. Ribben- 
trop said, ‘To-day the allied Powers of Germany, Italy, and Japan, 
together with other friendly States associated with them—among the 
first of which was Hungary—face the final struggle to defeat their last 
enemy, England. We are convinced that by the events of 1940 the war 
which Britain declared on us on Sept. 3, 1939 has already been decided 
in favour of Germany and her allies. The year 1941 will provide definite 
proof of this; the events of this year will compel our enemy to admit his 
defeat’’. 

M. Bardossy said, “It is a sublime task for every Hungarian Foreign 
Minister to work together with the great German Reich, which is waging 
a heroic and final struggle for a just new order in Europe.”’ 

March 24.—The Berlin wireless announced that British warships in 
the Atlantic had for 2 days chased German battleships which had sunk 
a convoy on the Australia and India route. 

March 25.—The Yugoslav Prime Minister and Foreign Minister 
arrived in Vienna and signed a Protocol of 3 Articles: (1) Yugoslavia 
joined the Tripartite Pact signed on Sept 27, 1940. (2) In so far as 
concerned the joint technical commissions provided for in Article 4 of 
the Pact, discussions of the commission which concerned the interests 
of Yugoslavia would be attended by representatives of Yugoslavia: (3) 
The text of the Pact was appended to the Protocol, which was drawn up 
in German, Italian, Japanese, and Serb, each text being valid. 

Ribbentrop gave the Yugoslav Premier two letters; the first stated 
that ‘‘the German Government reaffirms its determination to respect at 
all times the sovereignty and territorial integrity of Yugoslavia’’, and 
the second stated that he “‘confirmed the agreement between the Govern- 
ments of the Axis Powers and the Yugoslav Government that during the 
war the Governments of the Axis Powers will not make any demands on 
Yugoslavia to allow the passage or the transit of troops through Yugo- 
slav territory’. (No information as to the agreement referred to was 
published). Hitler received the two Ministers after the ceremony, whici 
was attended by Ciano and the Japanese Ambassador. 

M. Tsvetkovitch made a speech, which was broadcast, stating that 
the chief, and almost the only, aim of Yugoslavia was the maintenance 
of peace for the people and the safeguarding of their security. The 
Government’s efforts were directed first and foremost towards the 
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consolidation of friendly relations with their neighbours, to secure 
peace on the frontier and freedom, independence, and unity. With 
Great Germany they had had excellent relations, marked by friendship 
and complete confidence. 

Yugoslavia’s vital interests demanded that south-eastern Europe 
should be preserved from an extension of the war, and her economic 
position strengthened by cooperation throughout the Continent and 
also by cooperation preparing the way for European peace. By joining 
the Pact Yugoslavia had the purpose of ensuring her peaceful future in 
cooperation with Germany, Italy, and Japan. 

Ribbentrop said, “‘“Gentlemen, with iron legality, here beneath our 
eves to-day, in the middle of war, the new order in Europe and East 
Asia is being carried through. While through the statecraft and the un- 
folding power of our ally, Japan, the contours of the new order in East 
Asia... are becoming clearer and clearer, it has been the effort of the 
Axis. . . to rally the States of Europe to the idea of a new and just order’. 

The adherence of Yugoslavia was of particular importance, since 
England had always thought she could ‘‘mobilize that country against 
this new order by interfering in her inner policy with certain forces of 
this State in a crooked intrigue engineered by England’’. Even in the 
past few days attempts at interference on the part of English and 
American circles in the politics of Yugoslavia had been made. In 
conclusion he said: 

“The Balkans have always been a special field of activity for foreign 
influences. Germany, herself, I declare most solemnly, has no territorial 
or political interests in these areas. Her immediate aim is only to pre- 
vent any foreign Power from taking advantage of these countries for an 


| extension of the war, but her final aim will be exclusively to help in the 


introduction of an order that will pacify justly and reasonably this 
important corner of Europe, and lead to the benefit and prosperity of 
a 

It was announced in Berlin that the area of operations round Great 
Britain had been extended to include the waters round Iceland, as far as 
the Greenland coast. The reason was ‘“‘the illegal occupation of Iceland 
by British troops’. 

Report of food barter arrangement with the Vichy Government. 
(See France.) 

March 26.—The Japanese Foreign Minister arrived in Berlin and was 
met by Ribbentrop: All places of business except food shops were 
closed at 2 p.m., ‘‘thus enabling’, according tc the press, ‘everyone to 
take part in the welcome of the great Japanese statesman’’. 

Mr. Matsuoka told a correspondent of Angriff that when, early in 
1939, he returned home from Geneva he went away fishing for 6 months 
for solitude and reflection. Afterwards he returned to Tokyo ‘“‘firmly 
convinced that Great Britain and America would eternally oppose 
Japan’s rise in the Far East: consequently our only place is by Ger- 


; many’s side. Since then I have never changed my opinion; that was 


why we fought on until the Tripartite Pact was signed. We want nothing 
from America and leave them alone. They should follow our example 
and leave us alone.” 

Mr. Matsuoka also issued a message to the German people, to whom 
he said ‘‘the Japanese nation will be with you in joy and sorrow. It has 
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implicit faith in the great personality of the Fiihrer and the eminent 
qualities of the German people .. . We must live in the future and not 
in the past. The ideal dear to the Japanese above all things is embodied 
in the Nakho Ichio, that harmonious world community with room for 
all nations, in which they can realize their wishes and fulfil their 
missions. This ideal . . . is the basis of the Tripartite Pact... .” 

The Bérsen Zeitung, referring to the ceremony in Vienna, said 
“Yugoslavia reached her decision after calm and prolonged reflection, 
uninfluenced by Anglo-Saxon bluff. ... England has suffered another 
diplomatic Dunkirk; it will not be the last’. The Vdlkischer Beo- 
bachter declared that “‘neither the methods of the British nor the 
crude and extravagant politics of Mr. Roosevelt are able to prevent the 
war from reaching its climax’’. 

The D.A.Z. published an interview with M. Tsvetkovitch, who said 
he had “determined on an understanding with Germany since the 
Berchtesgaden conversations”, and that the natural and unequivocal 
recognition of the concrete interests and rights of Yugoslavia from the 
Adriatic to the Aegean had resulted in the final decision of responsible 
men in Belgrade in favour of the new Europe. 

March 27.—Hitler received Mr. Matsuoka for a talk of 2} hours, 
and Ribbentrop discussed questions of co-operation with him for 
several hours. Diplomatische Korrespondenz stated that Mr. Matsuoka 
realized that Japan could not establish a new order in East Asia without 
co-operating with Powers pursuing similar aims elsewhere. 

Wireless bulletins stated that he had declared that the Japanese 
people would remain on the side of the Germans in any circumstances. 

To correspondents in Berlin of Japanese papers Mr. Matsuoka was 
reported to have said that he was only making personal contacts and 
“nothing else”. Report in the Asahi from its Berlin correspondent. 
(See Japan.) 

The Berlin radio said ‘“‘A military putsch took place in Yugoslavia 
in the small hours of this morning. The minor King Peter took over 
power by means of a manifesto to the people, and charged General 
Simovitch with the formation of a new Government’’. 

The Berlin wireless issued a warning that the German Army was 
ready to intervene if the activities of ‘‘malcontent” elements in 
Yugoslavia should give rise to disorders. 

March 28.—Mr. Matsuoka saw Ribbentrop and Funk, the Minister 
of Economics. Report of presentation of Note to the Yugoslav 
Government demanding written reply to question whether they 
recognized the Vienna signature as binding. (See Yugoslavia.) 

Wireless reports of the change in Yugoslavia referred to it as the 
work of schoolboys and irresponsibles. 

The News Agency reported that in Yugoslavia “Germans were 
assaulted in the streets, and exhibits in the German travel bureau 
were smashed. The bureau of the German-Slovene cultural organiza- 
tion was ransacked”’. 

March 29.—Mr. Matguoka left for Rome. The Berlin wireless 
broadcast a report that “Berlin circles’”’ had intimated that if ‘‘order’ 
was not restored in Yugoslavia that country must expect some kind 
of action by Germany. Officials in the Wilhelmstrasse denounced, to 
the foreign press, anti-German demonstrations by ‘‘Belgrade mobs and 
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terrorists”. The Méinchener Neueste Nachrichten stated that Mr, 
Matsuoka was given orders by Hitler to provoke an incident with 
Great Britain. Actions against her had already been determined, and 
“the Japanese statesmen are no longer free to decide the manner in 
which these actions must be carried out”’, it declared. Hesitation would 
be to Japan’s disadvantage, making her position all the harder when 
the inevitable clash happened in the Pacific. Japan must realize the 
vital need of occupying British strategic points in the Far East by 
force before the American Fleet arrived to take them over itself. 

The naval correspondent of thg paper said the Japanese must 
move now, while the British Fleet was occupied elsewhere. ‘“‘Once 
free of the danger of Singapore’, he added, “‘Japan need no longer 
fear an attack from the American Fleet. After such developments 
the United States would not be able to risk a war with Japan.” 

The wireless bulletins attributed the events in Yugoslavia and the 
demonstrations against Germans to terrorists and Serbian street gangs. 

March 30.—The Berlin radio, quoting news reaching Lisbon from 
Freetown, West Africa, reported that 20 British warships were 
concentrated outside the port, suggesting a “‘possible British attack”’ 
on Dakar. The Vichy Government was taking precautions against 
this, and about 40 French warships were at Casablanca. 

March 31.—Officials at the Wilhelmstrasse told the press that the 
Yugoslav Government had sent a statement on foreign policy, but had 
not yet replied to their demand for a statement of their attitude towards 
the Pact, and declared that ‘the Yugoslav Government and all Yugo- 
slav quarters must realize that our generosity must come to an end one 
day’. “It is not our custom’’, they added, ‘‘to allow our foreign policy 
to be dictated by uncontrolled groups in the streets of Belgrade or by 
anonymous foreign Powers.’ 

Of the seizure of ships in U.S. ports they said that until the question 
was thoroughly examined they were unable to say anything about 
possible reprisals, adding, ‘‘This may possibly be an event of historical 
significance.” 

The Yugoslav Minister left for Belgrade. 

Many reports of anti-German outrages in Yugoslavia appeared in 
the press, including stories that refugees arriving in Rumania told of 
terrible experiences, the plundering of German shops, burning of 
farms, etc. 

A semi-official statement declared that “Yhgoslavia freely signed 
the Three-Power Pact and thereby legalizes Yugoslavia’s adherence. 
— about ratification or non-ratification are consequently super- 
fluous.”” 


GREAT BRITAIN 


_ March 18.—Mr. Churchill’s speech at the Pilgrims’ lunch. (See 
Special Summary.) 
The Admiralty announced that the losses for the week ended March 


| 9 were 20 British ships, of 84,244 tons, and 5 Allied, 14,588 tons, a total 


of 98,832 tons. The figures for the previous week for British ships were 
amended to 19 ships, of 96,417 tons, reducing the total loss to 141,314 
tons, 
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It was learnt that the American Eagle Squadron had taken its place 
in line with British, Dominion, and Allied fighter pilots, as a complete 
fighting unit. 

March i19.—The Foreign Office announced that the Government had 
signed with General de Gaulle and the Council of Defence of the French 
Empire two agreements, one providing for the credits necessary for 
financing the Free French war effort, and the other dealing with 
financial and foreign exchange questions between the British Empire 
and the parts of the French Empire which had refused to accept the 
armistice. It fixed the rate of exchange of the colonial franc at 176.625 
to the f£. 

A White Paper was issued, Cmd. 6258, explaining the procedure 
under which industrial firms could apply for registration as ‘“‘nucleus” 
firms under the operation of the Limitation of Supplies Orders. 

Mr. Butler stated in Parliament that delegations of the German 
Armistice Commission were established in Algiers, Tunis, and the 
French Zone in Morocco. That in Casablanca was said to number about 
60 and included members of the German Army, Navy, and Air Force, 

Mr. Butler, in a written answer to a Parliamentary question said that 
the estimated amount paid by occupied countries to keep the German 
armies of occupation in France, Norway, Denmark, Belgium, and 
Holland was £1,050 million a year—more than 8 times the maximum 
annual demand from Germany ever contemplated under the Young 
Plan. France was paying £827 million a year, equal to £20 a head; 
Norway, £68 million, or {25 a head; Denmark, {26 million, or {8 a 
head; Belgium, £75 million, or £8 a head; and Holland, £54 million, 
or {6 a head. 

In addition Germany received certain amounts from Poland, 
Czechoslovakia, Rumania, and Bulgaria. From all of them Germany 
received more goods than she sent them in return, and the difference 
was paid for in blocked marks from which no benefit was, or was likely 
to be, derived. Under this heading the total annual loss might be 
estimated at about £100 million. 

In reply to questions about the safety of Italian civilians in East 
Africa Mr. Butler said that any suggestion for securing the safety of 
these persons would have to come from the Italians, and no such 
suggestion had reached the Government. “In any case it will be clear 
that while operations are actively proceeding his Majesty’s Forces can 
do nothing to protect*non-combatants behind the enemy lines who 
might in certain circumstances be menaced by the collapse of internal 
order. It is the duty of the enemy High Command to ensure the 
protection of such persons.’ 

March 21.—The Red Cross and St. John Fund passed the total of 
£5 million. 

March 23.—The Minister of Aircraft Production, in a broadcast, an- 
nounced that they now had more bombers and fighters than at any 
previous date. Production in February was a record, and the engine 
output was also very fine. As to research more development work had 
been done in the past 9 months than ever before, and 6 new types of 
aircraft had been brought into operation: Beaufighter, Fulmar, Whir!- 
wind, Stirling, Halifax, and Manchester. It was revealed that the 
Ministry was now receiving deliveries of 4-engined aircraft from 
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America, the first of the type being the Liberator, a long-range heavy 
bomber. 

The day was observed as a National Day of Prayer throughout the 
country and in all countries of the Empire. 

March 24.—The Ministry of Labour announced :that men born 
between Jan. 1 and Dec. 31, 1903, both dates inclusive, would register 
on April 12. As an alternative to military service they might join the 
Police War Reserve, the Auxiliary Fire Service, or first-aid parties of 
the Civil Defence services. 

March 25.—Lord Croft stated in the House of Lords that British 
casualties in Africa up to Feb. 23 totalled only 2,966, of whom 604 
were killed. The Italian casualties were over 200,000, of whom 180,000 
were prisoners. 

The Admiralty announced that the shipping losses for the week 
ended March 16 were 17 British vessels, of 60,670 tons, and 6 allied, 
of 11,103 tons, a total of 71,773 tons. It was also announced that in the 
past 5 weeks enemy losses totalled about 300,000 tons either by 
capture, scuttling, or sinking. Total enemy losses to date were about 
1,449,000 tons German, and 790,000 tons Italian. Neutral shipping 
under enemy control had lost 62,000 tons or more. 

Mr. Churchill’s message to the Greek people. (See Greece.) Lord 
Halifax’s speech at the Pilgrims’ Dinner. (See U.S.A.) 

The King sent a message to the King of the Hellenes on the occasion 
of the anniversary of Greek independence, with his heartfelt con- 
eratulations on the great accomplishments of the Greek people and 
warmest wishes for continued success. 

March 26.—Mr. Butler announced in Parliament that when it 
appeared that the action taken by Yugoslavia was imminent the 
Minister at Belgrade addressed a Note to the Government in which the 
British Government “‘indicated that they had been led emphatically to 
believe that no action could or would be taken by that Government 
capable of harming or of making serious difficulties for the nations 
upholding the cause which, they were assured, the people of Yugo- 
slavia regarded as their own. H.M. Government had therefore been 
shocked to learn that Yugoslavia now suddenly contemplated the 
signature of an agreement by which she not only abandoned her 
neutral attitude, but apparently entered the.very system of Great 
Britain’s enemies. . . . 

“The Yugoslav Government must be well aware that, in adhering 
to the Tripartite Pact, they have opened the way to Germany’s familiar 
methods of infiltration and intimidation, which would gradually 
imperil the free existence of Yugoslavia as an independent State. The 
responsibility for the results of their present decision rests squarely 
upon the shoulders of the Yugoslav Government.” 

Lord Halifax’s press conference in New York. (See U.S.A.) 

Mr. Amery broadcast an appeal to the Yugoslav people in Serb 
in which he recalled his service with the Serbian forces in the last 
war and said this perhaps entitled him to ask a frank question: ‘‘Will 
Yugoslavia sell her honour and your liberty for a German promise?”’ 
He reminded them that Hitler invariably treated every concession as 
| a stepping stone for bigger demands; also, would his promise to respect 
the integrity of the country, he asked, prevent him from setting 
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Croats against Serbs, and tearing Slovenes from both? He had no} 
guaranteed the integrity of their frontiers against Hungarians oy 
Bulgarians; he had promised their Ministers an outlet to Salonika, by 
what good would that be when Macedonia was in Bulgarian hands? 

In 1914 they were only 5 million people against 50 million, but they 
held the Austrians at bay for 15 months. Afterwards, starving and 
frozen, but unconquerable, they retired and waited 3 years in exile for 
their reward—freedom in a great Yugoslavia. Were all their sacrifices 
now to be thrown away? Then, they believed in the righteousness oj 
the British cause; they also believed in Britain’s final victory. Others 
were dazzled by Germany’s initial successes, and ‘‘you know’’, he said, 
“how dearly they paid for their miscalculation and their treachery 
They are making the same mistake to-day. ... Why should you, who 
knew so much better, now imitate their mistake? What will be your 
position when we have won? For we shall win” 

It was not too late. The Government was a democratic government, 
and “‘it cannot claim the right to sign away the honour and inde. 
pendence of 16 million people against their will....’”’ It was the duty 
of the Government to consult the people before the Pact was ratified. 

Mr. Butler, replying to questions in Parliament, described the 
suspension of the functions of the Mendoub at Tangier on March 16 
and the installation of the German Consulate-General in the Mendoubia, 
and said these developments primarily concerned the French and 
Spanish Governments. Since no direct British interest was involved 
the action could not be regarded as inconsistent with the recent 
provisional arrangement between the Government and the Spanish 
Government. He cited the reservations made as stated in his reply 
of Feb. 26. 

March 27.—The Agreement leasing certain Atlantic bases to the 
United States was signed in London by Mr. Churchill and other 
Ministers, Mr. Winant, and the High Commissioner for Canada. 

Mr. Churchill, speaking at a meeting of the National Union of 
Conservative and Unionist Associations in London, said, “I have great 
news for you and for the whole country. Early this morning the 
Yugoslav nation found its soul. A revolution has taken place in 
Belgrade and the Ministers who but yesterday signed away the honour 
and freedom of their country are reported to be under arrest. This 
patriotic movement arises from the wrath of a valiant and warlike 
race at their country being betrayed by the weakness of its rulers and 
the foul intrigues of the Axis Powers. We may therefore cherish the 
hope... that a Government will be formed worthy to defend the 
freedom and integrity of their country. Such a Government... will 
receive from the British Empire and, I doubt not, in its own way, 
from the United States, all possible aid and succour... .” 

In a second speech at a luncheon Mr. Churchiil said he believed it 
was reasonable to expect that there would be a Government in Yugo- 
slavia which would repudiate the Pact with Germany and would b 
ready to defend the honour and the frontiers of Yugoslavia against 
aggression. “If that be So’’, he said, ‘Great Britain will recognize that 
Government. Great Britain will give all the aid in her power to those 
who are defending their native lands, the heroic Greeks, the Turks i! 
they are attacked.” 
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March 28.—The Ministry of Home Security announced that 

859 persons had been killed in air raids and 40,166 seriously wounded. 

he number of soldiers killed was about one fiftieth of that number. 

he total strength of the A.R.P., A.F.S., and Police and Casualty 
Services was over 1,750,000, all built up and paid for by civilians. 

March 31.—The financial year ended with an excess of expenditure 
over revenue of £2,458 million. Ordinary revenue was {1,408,900,000, 
and expenditure, £3,867,200,000. Public subscriptions to national 
savings certificates, defence bonds, etc., during the year provided 
£1,063,500,000 towards the deficit. The floating debt was increased 
to £1,324 million. 

Income Tax yielded £523,940,000, and Customs and Excise {529 
million. Surtax yielded £76 million. Of the expenditure, £3,220 million 
was for the war. 


GREECE 

March 18.—The King issued an Order of the Day to the forces in 
which he congratulated them on their determination and endurance, 
which had enabled them not only to hold a numerically superior 
enemy, but to deal him severe blows, and teach him one more lesson 
of what Greek gallantry and courage were capable. They had won 
because right was on their side, and because they had opposed the 
enemy's tanks and machines with breasts of steel and a will of granite. 
He thanked them, and said, “you may rest assured that every Greek 
conscience is inspired and guided by the unshaken determination to 
guard the honour and freedom of Greece at all costs’’. 

March 21.—M. Stoyadinovitch arrived in Athens. 

March 24.—The Athens wireless, in a message to Yugoslavs in Serb, 
said the Greeks refused to believe it possible for the land of Kara- 
georgevitch to accept a clause so humiliating (as that referring to the 
passage of German munitions and wounded through the country). 
“The Greek people’, it said, ‘‘regard the future calmly, convinced that 
the brave Serbian people... will never let their glorious history be 
blackened by an act which they regard as a stab in the back for an 
ally.” 

Authoritative circles in Athens stated that Greece would consider 
the acceptance of demands for the free passage of wounded and war 
material across Yugoslavia as an act which would make void Yugoslav 
claims to neutrality, and which would at the same time be hostile 


' towards Greece. 


March 25.—The 120th anniversary of the war of independence was 
celebrated throughout the country. The Prime Minister, in an address 
to the Youth Movement, said that, as a revolt in 1821 began the eman- 
cipation of Europe from the rule of the Sultans, so the present war 
meant the dawn of the liberation of Europe from a mechanized tyranny. 
“The same divine spirit moves us,”’ he said, as in 1821, and “‘at this 
hour, when new threats are discerned on the horizon, you shall swear 
to uphold the sacred flame.” 

It was announced in Athens that the Government had received 
messages from Mr. Churchill, President Inénii, M. Sarajoglu, and 
Marshal Chakmak. Mr. Churchill said he wished to add one brief 
tribute to those which the. whole civilized world was paying to the 
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valour of the nations. In 1821 all that was noblest in England stroy, 
in the cause of Greek independence, and to-day that epic struggle 
was being repeated against greater odds, but with equal courage and no 
less certainty of success. ““We in England know that the cause fo; 
which Byron died is a sacred cause: we are resolved to sustain it.” 

March 30.—The press reported that up to March 16 the Italian 
losses in Albania included 23,820 taken prisoner, and 256 aircraft 
destroyed. 

March 31.—Mr. Eden and Sir John Dill arrived in Athens. 

Survivors from the Italian warships were landed at the Piraeus 
and included men from the crews of 4 destroyers. 


HUNGARY 

March 21.—The Foreign Minister in Germany, and talk with Hitler 
and Ribbentrop. (See Germany.) 

March 22.—M. Bardossy arrived back in Budapest and said he 
returned ‘‘with the deepest conviction that Hungarian relations with 
Germany are based on the most secure foundations’. 

March 23.—The first direct train since 1914 arrived in Budapest 
from Russia, bringing 56 Hungarian flags captured by the Russians 
in 1849. 

March 29.—It was learnt that Germany was demanding that part 
of the wheat-growing areas should be turned over to the cultivation 
of the soya bean. 


INDIA 


March 18.—The Chamber of Princes closed its session after adopting 
two resolutions, one reiterating their determination to continue to 
put forth their best efforts for winning the war, and the other urging 
the Viceroy to associate the Indian States with the war activities of 
the Government by reviving the British Government’s proposal to 
establish a war advisory council for the purpose of enabling the States 
to collaborate with Provincial Governments in the prosecution of the 
war. 

March 21.—It was announced that a Central Provision Office under 
military control was being established in Delhi to collaborate with the 
Eastern Group Supply Council in meeting the demands for war supplies 
of all the countries in the Eastern Group area. 


INDO-CHINA 


March 22.—According to reports reaching Singapore Japanes 
aircraft were using Saigon aerodrome freely, regardless of Frenci 
objections. 

March 24.—Detachments of colonial troops from France were 
reported to have reached Saigon, with supplies of munitions. 


IRAQ 
March 21.—The Foreign Minister stated that the ‘“‘frank and sincere’ 
talks he had with Mr. Eden had been reassuring to both parties, and 
“the survey confirmed the necessity of cooperation within the limits 
of the Anglo-Iraq Treaty’. (He had met Mr. Eden in Cairo on March 8.) 
March 27.—The Foreign Minister stated in Parliament that the 
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March 19.—Statement in British Parliament regarding safety of 
Italian non-combatants in East Africa. (See Great Britain.) 

Rome radio announced that ‘‘after a week of useless attempts the 
Greeks have finally given up their attack. They have wasted 2 entire 
divisions and lost some 50 to 60 per cent of their original strength’’. 

March 23.—Ansaldo, in his broadcast to the troops, said “If by a 
desperate coincidence the Anglo-Saxon nations should win we need 
not have any doubt about what kind of peace they would dictate 
and impose on us. They would try to squeeze the last drop of blood 
out of the vanquished nations and make them work themselves to the 
bone.” He assured them, however, that the Axis nations and those of 
the Tripartite Pact would win in the end ‘“‘because their aims are 
just’, and went on, ‘‘Germany, Italy, and Japan represent the tears of 
the negroes working in British mines and those of the Indians .. .” 

March 25.—The resignation of Marshal Graziani, at his own request, 
was announced. General Garibaldi was appointed Governor of Libya 
and Commander of the Northern African Forces, and General Roatta 
was appointed Chief of the General Staff. 

March 27.—The Rome radio stated that ‘‘the Ministerial crisis in 
Belgrade shows that Britain does not intend to diminish her activities. 
She reacts with violence against realities and the situation which had 
developed”’. 

March 30.—Ansaldo, in his broadcast to the forces, said they must 
admit that the position of the African Empire had become ‘‘more 
delicate’, but never had Italy felt so certain that in the centuries to 
come she would secure domination in Africa. 

The wireless. bulletins reporting developments in Yugoslavia 
announced that uniformed soldiers had been taking part in the “‘riots’’. 

March 31.—Mr. Matsuoka arrived in Rome. Gayda, in his paper 
said his visit was connected with the war plans of the Axis, and had 
occurred at a particularly crucial phase when possible ‘‘developments”’ 
were under consideration. 

The Rome wireless, in reporting the naval battle, stated that ‘‘a 
British heavy cruiser received a full broadside from the Italian heaviest 


guns and sank’’. 


JAPAN 

March 18.—The Army gave formal support to the Imperial Rule 
Association (the new party modelled on Fascist lines) by ordering 
reservists to join it and become its ‘‘propelling force’. The Association 
had been criticized in the Diet, and the Government then stated that 
it was to be a non-political body and subject to ordinary police 
regulations. 

March 23.—Mr. Matsuoka in Moscow. (See U.S.S.R.) 

March 24.—Mr. Matsuoka’s meeting with MM. Stalin and Molotoff 
and statement to the press. (See U.S.S.R.) Messages from correspon- 
dents in Moscow pointed out that Mr. Matsuoka was the first Japanese 
statesman to be received by Stalin since 1928. 
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March 26.—Mr. Matsuoka in Berlin, and statement to the press. 
(See Germany.) 

The Asahi, in a message from Berlin, stated that Germany expected 
much from the réle to be played in the future by the Japanese Navy 
and added, “‘What Hitler hopes from Japan on the eve of the decisive 
battle with Great Britain is clearly discerned’. 

March 28.—The Asahi stated that Japan expected much from 
Mr. Matsuoka’s talks in Berlin, and hoped he would exchange views 
unreservedly on the question of the success or failure of a German 
invasion of England, which was the main question in the European 
war, on the counter-measures of Japan, Germany, and Italy in view oj 
America’s action, and on Japanese-German policy towards Russia 
“He must not make a mistake”’, it declared, ‘‘in forming his judgment 
on the existing situation in Europe, including the question of the 
Soviet Union and its outlook.” 

Mr. Matsuoka’s talks with Ribbentrop and Funk. (See Germany. 

March 29.—The Yomiuri stated that Mr. Matsuoka had gone to 
Berlin not ‘‘to brush up the alliance’, but simply to have heart to 
heart talks and to seek a “moral understanding’. The Tripartite Pact, 
it declared, was an instrument of peace, carrying ‘‘not a shadow of 
offensive provision against any country’’, and its character would not 
be changed by the Berlin talks. 

March 31.—Mr. Matsuoka in Rome. (See Italy.) 


LIBYA 


March 20.—It was announced that 8 British inspectors from the 
Palestine Police had arrived in Cyrenaica to organize the police system. 


MALAYA 


March 30.—It was announced that strong reinforcements had 
arrived in the country, including some famous Indian regiments 
and R.A.F. personnel from Great Britain. The C.-in-C., Far East, 
stated that it was a cause of considerable satisfaction that the 
situation in other theatres of war was so favourable that forces 
from the U.K. could not only be spared but transported safely from 
so far. 


THE NETHERLANDS 


March 20.—Queen Wilhelmina broadcast an address to the nation 
in which she said all their thoughts, their will, and their activity were 
now directed towards one aim—victory, and the same joint activity 
must be directed towards the creation of their future. In this way they 
would continue the course they were following with a tenacity worthy 
of their forefathers, who defeated Spain after a struggle of 80 years. 

Great times lay ahead of them. They would have to repair material 
damage, undo the results of the enemy’s assaults on their spiritual, 
cultural, and scientific life, and, in reshaping political institutions, to 
take into account the changed circumstances and experiences of recent 
times. As soon as possible after the liberation new foundations would 
have to be laid. Referring to the Italian defeats and the help from 
America “in this mighty spiritual struggle’ she said, “thus we can 
distinguish the dawn of victory’’. 
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It was learnt that the Reich Commissioner had ordered that the 
fines imposed on Amsterdam and other cities must be paid within 
§ weeks by citizens with an income of over £1,000 a year. 

March 21.—German sources announced that the Reich Commissioner 
had threatened the country that martial law would be imposed every- 
where if necessary for the maintenance of order. The German High 
Court of Justice would act as Court-martial, according to the principles 
laid down for special Courts in Germany. 


THE NETHERLANDS EAST INDIES 


March 20.—The shipyards at Sourabaya were stated to be turning 
out a fleet of “mosquito” boats, with a speed of 40 knots and carrying 
torpedoes. They were also overhauling submarines. Large numbers of 
men were being trained in the naval flying schools. 


NEW ZEALAND 


March 18.—A civic reception was given at Auckland to a large body 
of officers and men from U.S. warships visiting the port. 
March 20.—The U.S. squadron left Auckland. 


NORWAY 


March 18.—It was understood, from German announcements, that 
German was to replace English as the first foreign language in the 
schools. Reports from Swedish sources stated that many arrests had 
been made at Fredrikstad and Sarpsborg, in Southern Norway, during 
disturbances which arose out of demonstrations by Hirdmen. 

March 20.—The Quisling Government gave the Nasjonal Samling 
a free hand to take reprisals against anti-quisling Norwegians, by 
stating that no legal proceedings would be allowed against members 
of the Party for reprisals which they considered necessary when pro- 
voked by their opponents. The State Advocate, announcing this, said 
that moral and physical terrorism by opposition supporters had 
reached such a point that the harassed Nasjonal Samling Party must 
be allowed to retaliate. 

The Police Minister, Lie, announced that 1,500 policemen were now 
members of the Party. 

Germans were reported to be buying large numbers of horses, paying 
high prices, in paper money. 

The quisling papers complained that people in south Norway were 
subscribing to pay the fine imposed on the Lofoten inhabitants, and 
one paper ascribed this to a weakness of character which was inducing 
them to help the “miscreants who sold their countrymen for English 
gold”. It was unbelievable that they should condone “‘kidnapping 
and arson in the name of liberty, fraternity, and human love’’, but 
unfortunately this was a fact. 

March 26.—It was learnt that Terboven had issued a proclamation, 
which was posted upall over the country, imposing the death penalty 
for all forms of service to Englishmen or to citizens of the British 
Empire, with other penalties, even death sentences, for offences such 
as attempts to incite German soldiers to slackness or in any way 
weaken their will to fight, and for attempts to leave the country by sea. 

E 
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POLAND 

March 19.—Reports from German-occupied Poland stated that the 
country was 400,000 tons of grain short of the normal supply, that 
the sugar consumption was 50 per cent below normal, that the regular 
supplies of fats were less than a fifth of the normal, and that the 
production of potatoes and other vegetables was very small. 

It was also reported that German settlers and Ukrainians were 
given 5 times as much butter as Poles, who, in general, got only what 
was left when the Germans had been supplied. The position was 
aggravated by the influx of about a million Poles expelled from westem 
Poland, the German military and police forces, and the German 
civilians taking refuge from British air raids. 


PORTUGAL 

March 26.—It was announced that military establishments oversea 
were being brought up to full strength; that infantry had recently 
gone to the Azores, and that the garrisons in Angola and Mozambique 
were being fully maintained. 


RUMANIA 

March 21.—A General Staff communiqué ordered all reservists not 
yet mobilized to report to their units in writing. 

March 25.—General Antonescu, speaking in Bucarest, said ‘‘Never 
will there be peace in this corner of Europe, nor real justice in the world 
so long as the Rumanian people do not have their wrongs righted, or 
right them themselves. But justice will bedone. All those who have lives 
to offer in sacrifice, that is, all the soldiers of the country, including 
myself, proclaim this through my voice. Neither I nor the people oi 
Rumania accept, or ever will accept as definite the situation which 
I found and which I was compelled then to accept.”’ 


SAUDI ARABIA 

March 29.—The Government issued, through the Legation in 
Cairo, a communiqué “flatly denying’ a report broadcast by the Bari 
radio that British forces had occupied the Farasan Islands and that 
the Government had protested to the British Legation. 


SWEDEN 

March 19.—The Handelstidning of Gothenberg, deploring the 
German policy of reprisals in Norway, said it was the sowing of dragons 
teeth, adding “‘the crop is being watered with hate’’. It also wrote, 
“Listen in the evenings to the boom of Big Ben. Its mighty sonorous 
voice sounds like a hymn of freedom and justice’. 


SYRIA 

March 21.—Reports from German sources stated that the High 
Commissioner had been conducting negotiations with local political 
leaders for the formation of a new Government, but without success. 
The Nationalist block was reported to be demanding the abolition 0! 
the press censorship, the release of political prisoners, the unifying 0! 
Syria by discontinuing the separate Governorships of the Jebel 
Druse and Alawite, and the removal of the existing nominal Govern- 
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ment. (Since the war began the Ministers had been merely figureheads 
of Departments.) It demanded a Government under the ex-Premier 
Atta Elayoubi Bey, which should be responsible for supplies and 
security, instead of France. ; 

March 22.—Martial law was proclaimed in several cities. 

March 26.—Arrangements were announced for the resumption, 
under control, of trade with Palestine and Egypt. Rioting was reported 
at Damascus when demonstrators demanded independence for the 
country. French troops fired on the crowd (according to reports 
reaching Vichy) and clashes also occurred at Beirut, Homs; and Aleppo. 

The Mufti of Jerusalem was believed to be in touch with Axis agents 
who were fomenting unrest in the country. 

March 29.—A general strike in support of the claim to independence 
was reported to have begun in Damascus, Aleppo, Homs, and Hama, 
and clashes were stated to have occurred between French and 
Senegalese troops and demonstrators, resulting in 6 Syrians being killed. 

March 31.—Strikes continued in several towns, and reports from 
Egyptian sources stated that the High Commissioner’s talks with the 
Nationalist leaders had broken down completely, as even the Moderates 
were insisting on the fulfilment of the Franco-Syrian Treaty of 1936 
(which had never been ratified by France). 


TANGIER 

March 20.—A meeting was held of a section of the Moorish Nation- 
alist Party at which the treatment of the Moors under the Khalifa’s 
jurisdiction was extolled (at the expense of that of the Sultan), in the 


French zone. 

March 21.—The Spanish authorities ordered a public holiday for 
reception of the Khalifa, the Sultan of Morocco’s representative from 
Tetuan. (The Khalifa was controlled by the Spaniards). Reports from 
American sources stated that the number of Spanish troops in the 
Territory was being steadily increased, and Moorish soldiers replaced by 
Spaniards. 


TURKEY 


March 18.—The Foreign Minister’s meeting with Mr. Eden at 
Nicosia. (See Cyprus.) 

March 19.—M. Sarajoglu, in an interview for the Greek press, said 
“We shall have a common victory. Meanwhile we are rejoicing at 
your victories as if they were our own. The deeds of the Greeks are 
magnificent .. . 1 am optimistic about the future . . . We shall probably 
have to go through new trials, but this matters little to our people . . . 
Greece was the most innocent State to fall a victim to unjust aggres- 
SOM...” 

March 20.—On leaving Cyprus M. Sarajoglu telegraphed to Mr. 
Eden saying he wished ‘‘to reiterate to your Excellency the very 
sincere assurance of my deep friendship. I also wish to add that our 
meeting has enabled us to affirm once again the perfect identity of 
views existing between us’’. 

March 22.—It was stated in Angora that the Government had been 
assured by the Soviet Government that they would do nothing to 
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embarrass Turkey should her relations with any third Paiier grow 
rapidly worse. 

March 24.—A communiqué issued in Istanbul stated that after news 
had appeared in the foreign press that if Turkey were invelved in war 
the Soviet Union would take advantage of her difficulties to attack her 
in turn, the Soviet Government had informed Turkey in this connection: 
“‘(1) Such news does not in any way coincide with the attitude of the 
Soviet Government; (2) In case Turkey should resist aggression and 
should find herself forced into war for the defence of her territory 
Turkey could then, in accordance with the Non-Aggression Pact 
between her and the U.S.S.R., count on the complete understanding 
and neutrality of the U.S.S.R.” 

The Government had expressed most sincere thanks for that declara- 
tion and had let it be known that, should the U.S.S.R. find itself in a 
similar situation it could count on the complete understanding and 
neutrality of Turkey. 

March 31.—The Angora radio stated that during his visit to Berlin 
Mr. Matsuoka told the Axis that the launching of an offensive in the 
Far East at present was most inopportune. 


U.S.A. 

March 18.—Mr. Winant’s speech at the Pilgrims’ lunch. (Se 
Special Summary.) 

The Appropriations Committee sent the “Aid to Britain” Bill (as 
the Lease and Lend Bill was generally called) to the floor of the House 
of Representatives, with the admonition that the United States must 
move “wholeheartedly, enthusiastically, and expeditiously” to become 
the ‘‘arsenal and storehouse’ for the beleaguered democracies, lest it 
be stamped as a “‘faltering welsher’’. 

Col. Donovan arrived back in New York and told the press that he 
had “‘seen the interplay of various forces, including economic, political, 
military, and moral’’. He hoped from what he had seen that he had 
learned something that would be of help to America in its defence 
effort. 

The Irish Minister for the Co-ordination of Defence and the Nether- 
lands Foreign Minister arrived in New York. Mr. Van Kleffens, when 
asked about unrest in Holland, reminded reporters that dictators had 
always played a losing game with the Dutch. 

The Navy ordered submarine training operations in an area extend- 
ing from Long Island Sound to Florida, and directed that the opera- 
tions in Long Island Sound should include anti-aircraft firing exercises. 

The Secretary of the Navy stated that Great Britain had asked 
since the enactment of the Aid to Britain Bill, for permission to use 
American Navy yards for repair of war-damaged ships. He also said 
that the Navy’s first aid would be to supply light surface vessels, 
such as submarine chasers, m.t.b.s, etc. 

The House of Representatives passed the Bill appropriating $7,000) 
million for the purposes of the Act, by 337 votes to 55. 

March 19.—An agreement was signed with Canada for the immediate 
development of the Great Lakes and the St. Lawrence River Seaway 
and Power project. President Roosevelt stated that the development 
wasa matter of “vital necessity”’ for defence, and was directly associated 
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with the nation’s determination to supply aid to Britain and the 
British Commonwealth. 

The cost of the work was estimated at $266,170,000, to be divided 
between the two countries. 

President Roosevelt set up a National Mediation Board to assist 
in settling labour disputes, with 4 members each to represent labour 
and the employers, and 3 to represent the public. 

The press published prominently a report that a German U-boat 
was somewhere off the North American coast and Mr. Churchill’s 
statement that German battle cruisers had crossed to the American 
side of the Atlantic. 

March 20.—Visit of squadron of the Fleet to Sydney. (See Australia.) 
The Aeroplane stated that 1,600 aircraft were sent to Britain and 
Canada in the second half of 1940, including machines improved to 
meet the demands of the R.A.F. 

It was stated in the Naval Affairs Committee of the House that the 
next 5 battleships to be built would be of 60,000 or 65,000 tons. 

March 21.—The House Appropriations Committee reported favour- 
ably on a Bill authorizing $4,073,810,074 in cash and contract authori- 
zations for the Army and Navy, including funds for new plant projects 
to supply an Army: of 4 million men. 

The Chief of Staff, in published evidence before the House Appro- 
priations Committee, stated that delivery of Army and Navy aircraft 
would begin to reach its maximum in October, but would be in good 
progress in April and May. The Army was planning to have 8 
armoured divisions similar to those of the Germans. 

March 22.—Mr. Welles announced that British permission had 
been obtained for 2 vessels carrying flour to unoccupied France as a 
gift from the American people to pass through the blockade. The 
flour would be distributed under strict control and none of it permitted 
to pass into occupied France. 

The Senate Appropriations Committee approved unanimously 
the Bill providing $7,000 million for the purposes of the Act. 

An official of the Maritime Commission stated that about 400 
merchant ships would be built for Britain under the Aid to Britain Act. 

The Immigration Board ruled that 2 German naval officers, who 
had escaped in Canada and reached U.S. territory by crossing the 
frozen St. Lawrence, had surrendered to a patrol board within less 
than 100 yards from the border and so could not be regarded as having 
entered the Untted States; their status was merely that of persons 
who, seeking admission, were unable to comply with the immigration 
laws. They were therefore sent back to Canada. 

The Department of Justice upheld the action of the Immigration 
Board as being in line with ‘well-established immigration practice’’. 

March 24.—The Senate, by 67 votes to 9, passed the Bill after 
2 hours’ debate. Evidence given by Mr. Knudsen. to the Senate 
Appropriations Committee was published. He said that an additional 
3 million persons would be employed in defence industries before the 
end of the summer, and that 2 million men had obtained jobs in them 
since September. The Director of the Budget told the Committee 
that Great Britain had spent or made contracts for $2,700 million 
worth of defence equipment up to Jan. 1. 
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The Secretary of War told it that the needs of other nations, notably 
Greece, had been taken into consideration in fixing the amount of the 
appropriations under the Bill at $7,000 million; also that 95 per cent 
of the weapons, etc., to be provided were of a kind that could be used 
by the United States in case they were left alone to defend the Western 
Hemisphere. 

It was announced that an agreement had been reached with Canada 
permitting both nations to build army and naval vessels in the 
shipyards of the Great Lakes, on condition that the vessels were not 
for service on the Lakes, that full information was given by each 
country of all vessels to be built, that their armaments were placed 
in such a condition as to be not usable while they were on the Lakes, 
and that they would be removed as soon as completed. 

President Roosevelt signed 2 Bills authorizing naval expenditure 
of $345 million for fortifying Guam and Samoa and other defence 
work. 

March 25.—The President signed an Executive Order freezing 
Yugoslav assets in the United States. (About $32 million of Yugoslay 
Government bonds were held in the country and U.S. investments 
in Yugoslavia amounted to some $4 million.) 

Lord Halifax’s speech at the Pilgrims’ Dinner. (See Special 
Summary.) 

March 26.—Mr. Welles said that the Government were studying 
the situation created by Germany’s announcement of the extension 
of the counter-blockade to within 3 miles of Greenland and thus to 
the threshold of the Western Hemisphere. 

Lord Halifax received the press in New York and, asked what 
Britain was going to do with the tools sent her by America, said it 
was a question for military experts, but the British people were 
confident that by a combination of military, naval, air, and blockade 
activities—with American help—they could secure the victory which 
was essential for the peace of the world. 

Britain was not going to lose the war if American help did not 
come fast enough; but the war would take longer. Even if it took 
20 years Britain would win. As to ability to stand up to bombing 
for a long period, he believed the British people would stand up 
against the bombing which the Germans could inflict on them a good 
deal better than he expected the German people to stand up against 
the bombing which the R.A.F., aided and supported by the Americans, 
would increasingly inflict on Germany. 

Of post-war problems he said ‘‘I believe your country and mine 
will have to remain awfully close together and may perhaps become 
magnets which will draw other countries to them. I would not exclude 
Germany if Germany is willing to co-operate with sincerity, with 
good will, and with the intention to be a good European. But the 
world will not be prepared to take any more risks about Germany. 
We do not seek a vindictive peace. We do not want any territorial 
gains. But we are going to see that steps are taken to insure the 
world against a repetition of this affair at the hands of Germany.’ 

The State Department telegraphed to Admiral Leahy for a full 
report on the food agreement between Vichy and the German authorities 
in Paris. 
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Col. Donovan broadcast an account of his travels in which he said 
that England was much stronger than when he saw her in the black 
davs after the fall of Dunkirk, and each week the situation improved, 
but not until 1942 would she be fully armed. Of the other places he 
said: At Gibraltar he saw how strongly fortified it was and learnt, 
too, of the proposed German intention of seeking to seal up the Straits 
to prevent the passage of British ships, and to do it by striking from 
Spain. Malta still endured after 120 bombings. From Cairo he went 
into the Western Desert where ‘‘the British have done a superb job, 
a better job than they have let the world discover. The British made 
the desert their ally. The Italians were afraid of it. They shut them- 
selves up in miniature Maginot Lines, each of which was taken in turn’’. 
In Greece he found the soldiers very tough and in good health; it was 
astonishing the job they had done. In Bulgaria and Yugoslavia he 
saw the Nazi military machine at work, seeing how it was used not for 
fighting but for intimidation. In Turkey he found the Turks, though 
equipped with modern arms, not yet prepared to carry out an offensive, 
but proud of being allies of Britain and of being defenders of the gate. 
In Palestine he saw battalions with companies of Jews and Arabs 
together, and in Baghdad saw something of the propaganda the 
Germans were using to incite rebellion in Iraq and Syria. 

Of the Aid to Britain Act he said, ‘‘Are we going to deliver the goods? 
... Are we prepared to take the chance? For there is a chance; there 
isa danger... We must recognize that the danger of attacks exists’. 
The only choice for America was—were they going to resist Hitler or 
not? If they were, they must decide in time, while it was stiil possible 
to do so and others were still alive to stand beside them. 

March 27.—President Roosevelt signed the Appropriation Bill 
for $7,000 million to implement the Aid to Britain Act. Signature 
of the Agreement for leasing British Atlantic bases to the U.S.A. 
(See Great Britain.) 

The Government sent, through the Minister in Belgrade, con- 
gratulations to the new Government of Yugoslavia, stating that the 
change in power was a matter for self-congratulation for every liberty- 
loving man and woman; also that President Roosevelt was able, in the 
interest of national defence of the United States, to render effective 
material assistance to nations seeking to preserve their independence 
and integrity against aggression. 

Mr. Welles indicated that the early release was probable of the 
assets ‘frozen’? when Yugoslavia joined the Axis. The National 
Defence Mediation Board took action to re-open works on strike on 
the Department of Labour certifying 4 disputes in defence industries 
which its own conciliators had been unable to settle. 

A Spanish liner left New York with many German passengers, and 
large numbers of Germans were reported to have left or be leaving 
the country for Europe. 

The Secretary of the Navy and the Director-General of the Office 
of Production Management ordered the Allis Chalmers Co. to re-open 
its Milwaukee factory, which had been closed for 10 days by a C.1.O. 
strike, on the ground that the strike was vitally affecting the delivery 
of Navy orders. They said they were sure the country could rely on 
the patrotic spirit of the workers to resume work on ‘‘vitally needed 
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defence orders’’, and negotiations could be continued while the men were 
at work. (The strike held up the building of 25 destroyers.) 

Strikes at other works were reported, and picketing was employed 
at the Bethlehem plant of the Bethlehem Steel Corporation. 

March 28.—The strike at Bethlehem was settled. 

March 29.—President Roosevelt, in a broadcast, warned the nation 
that foreign propaganda, aimed at discouraging the American people 
and instilling fear in them, was coming “‘in ever-increasing quantities 
with ever-increasing violence’. Nazi agents and their innocent dupes 
were attempting to exploit the natural love of the people for peace, 
and ‘‘they have represented themselves as pacifists’’, he said, “when 
actually they are serving the most brutal warmongers of all time. 
They have preached ‘Peace, peace’ in the same way as the devil can 
speciously quote the Scriptutes’”. He reminded his listeners of the 
fate of industrialists in Germany who supported the Nazi movement 
and received their reward in concentration camps or death, and of the 
betrayal of the workers in France by their professed champions, the 
Communists, people who, for all their declarations, had proved in 
their actions that they cared nothing for the real rights of free labour. 

The history of the nations conquered during the past year showed 
what it meant to live under the Gestapo, and ‘‘we Americans have 
announced our determination that with all our resources and all our 
power we shall help those who block the dictators in their march 
towards domination of the world”’. 

March 30.—The Secretary of the Treasury ordered Coastguards to 
take possession of all Italian ships in United States territory. Coast- 
guards boarded 28 Italian ships in the morning to prevent sabotage, 
and also boarded 2 German ships, but did not seize them. The action 
was taken owing to the discovery that in 5 Italian cargo ships the crew 
had seriously damaged the machinery, and it was later found that 20 
ships were damaged. The crews, and those of the German ships, were 
arrested. 

March 31.—The State Department received a Note from the German 
Embassy protesting against the “‘seizure’” of German ships in U.S 

rts. 
rte Hull told the press, who asked if representations would be made 
to the German and Italian Governments about the ships, that “‘in the 
circumstances our activities speak more effectively than words’’. He 
had not heard anyone question the legality of their action. (It was 
taken under a Statute of 1917 designed to prevent damage to American 
ports through the scuttling of ships, fires, explosions, etc.) 


U.S.S.R. 


March 22.—Report of assurance to Turkey. (Sze Turkey.) 

March 23.—The Japanese Foreign Minister arrived in Moscow 
and was welcomed by the German and Italian Ambassadors. 

March 24.—Mr. Matsuoka was received by M. Molotoff for a 
2 hours’ conversation at which M. Stalin was present. Mr. Matsuoka 
told the press that he found conditions in Russia ‘‘vastly improved” 
compared with 1932 when he passed through Moscow; the standard 
of living had been raised, while commodities were evidently more 
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plentiful. He also stated that he had fully acquainted the Soviet 
statesmen with his views on not only the possibility but the “‘inevita- 
bility” of friendly relations between the Japanese and Russian peoples. 

Issue of communiqué in Istanbul re Soviet attitude to Turkey in 
the event of aggression against her. (See Turkey.) 

March 28.—The press reported the events in Yugoslavia at great 
length, and all the wireless bulletins began with the news from 
Belgrade. Papers also gave prominence to General Antonescu’s speech 
of March 25. 


VATICAN CITY 

March 30.—A broadcast statement denounced the Nazi attitude 
to the Church and declared that in Germany and the occupied countries 
the threat of a State religion hung over all religious life. ‘““This State 
religion’, it said, ‘‘is based solely on the Fiihrer’s will and is the only 
one which he wants in the State.... In Alsace, Austria, and Sudeten 
Germany a State Church has been formed, and these countries are to 
be made a model for the spiritual structure of the rest’. 

Lecturers, teachers, and propagandists were inculcating pagan 
principles into German youth, deprived of proper religious instruction. 
The priest was treated with disrespect, and considered to be outside 
the life of the State, and officials were subject to disciplinary measures 
if they fulfilled their religious duties. 


YUGOSLAVIA 

March 18.—Unconfirmed reports current in Belgrade stated that 
the Government had announced that an attack on Salonika would 
be regarded as an attack on Yugoslavia. 

It was understood that as a result of negotiations with Germany 
the mark-dinar exchange had been revised, and fixed at 1,780, instead 
of 1,480. 

A decree came into force providing for the compulsory sale to the 
State of all surplus of cereals and flour. 

March 19.—M. Stoyadinovitch, the former Premier, left the village 
where he had been interned since June and went to Greece, under an 
arrangement by which he was released on condition he did not go to 
a country within the German sphere of influence. 

It was understood that the Danube along the length of the frontier 
had been mined. 

March 20.—The Cabinet were understood to have agreed to a 
modified agreement giving Germany the right to send sealed trains 
through Yugoslav territory. 

March 21.—A prolonged meeting of the Cabinet was held, and a 
statement made in well-informed circles declared that Yugoslavia 
“may have to modify her policy of strict neutrality in view of the 
present situation in the Balkans and the geographical position of the 
country”. It was generally believed that the Cabinet discussed terms 
put before it by Germany, which included a demand that Yugoslavia 
should sign something approximating to the Tripartite Pact but 
without the military clauses, and should permit the passage through 
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part of the country of German guns, trains, war material, and wounded. 
In return she would receive a guarantee of her integrity from all the 
signatories of the Tripartite Pact, with the possibility of receiving 
territorial gains in the Adriatic. : 

Four Serb pro-democratic Ministers—M. Budisavljevitch (Social 
Welfare), Dr. Kubrolovitch (Agriculture), Dr. Konstantinovitch 
(Justice) and M. Protitch (Food)—offered their resignations rather 
than agree to the German terms. The Croat Ministers and the Foreign 
Minister were understood to favour acceptance. ; 

It was stated in Belgrade that the departure of the Prime Minister 
and the Foreign Minister for Germany had been postponed. Reports 
were also current that four of the leading generals in the Army had 
been retired 2 or 3 days previously. ' 

The Prince Regent and the Prime Minister were understood to have 
received the British and U.S. Ministers during the day. 

March 22.—Three members of the General Staff were reported to 
have left for Greece and offered to serve in the Greek Army. 

The German Minister in Belgrade protested to the Prime Minister 
against the delay in accepting the German proposals. 

The Prince Regent received the Head of the Orthodox Church, 
who was believed to have declared that if the Government signed 
the agreement with Germany it would mean the end of Yugoslavia. 
He also received the leader of the Serbian Cultural Club, who told 
him that acceptance would mean the end of the neutrality of the 
Yugoslav people, and might cause a revolt against the régime. Many 
prominent men in various positions, including the Governors of 
Vardar and Croatia, threatened to resign if the Government gave in, 
and some of them were stated to have gone to Greece. 

The Prime Minister continued his efforts to find successors to the 
Ministers who resigned, but without success. The independent 
Democratic Party ordered all members who held State posts to resign 
immediately, and 2 Senators belonging to it resigned. The Serbian 
Peasant Party took a similar step, and 6 Senators resigned. 

The Prince Regent was reported to have told the Association of 
Reserve Army Officers, which appealed to him not to accept the 
German offer, that the signing of the agreement would not endanger 
Yugoslavia’s frontiers or damage the nation’s honour, and _ the 
Government gave the Army a pledge that adherence to the Axis would 
in no circumstances mean its demobilization. 

The Sokol youth movement issued a manifesto stating that “Every- 
thing should be sacrificed rather than honour and freedom. No one 
should be surprised if we prefer independence, integrity, and the 
honour of the nation to peace and bread.”’ 

March 23.—The text of the German offer was published in Belgrade. 
Yugoslavia was to adhere to the Tripartite Pact, with a protocol 
whereby the obligations established under the full Pact should not 
apply to her. She would receive guarantees of her frontiers and her 
territory. All the signatories automatically assumed the guarantee 
to respect these frontiers; similarly, Yugoslav territory would remain 
inviolable to the armies of all the signatories (i.e. the armies of States 
signatories would not enter the country, as in the case of Hungary 
Rumania, and Bulgaria). 
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Yugoslavia would be freed from all obligations under the military 
clauses imposing common military activity by the signatory Powers. 

Clauses which it was hoped to keep secret provided: (1) After the 
war every account would be taken of Yugoslav aspirations on the 
Aegean; (2) Yugoslavia would allow the free passage of war material 
and hospital supplies on the main north-south railway without any 
right of control; (3) Yugoslavia would check all activity in her terri- 
tory directed against the Axis; and (4) Her national economy would be 
brought into harmony with the economic system of the Reich. 

It was also understood that the Germans were demanding the 
demobilization of the Army. 

The Orthodox Patriarch sent a letter to Prince Paul urging him not 
to sign the Pact; if he did so he would align himself with the dictators. 

The Prince Regent received Dr. Matchek, the Croat Leader and 
Deputy Premier. 

March 24.—The Foreign Minister was handed a Note from the 
British Minister which expressed astonishment at the country’s 
drastic change from her long-established policy of strict neutrality, 
and declared that the Government deluded itself if it considered the 
policy it was now pursuing would be condoned by the British Govern- 
ment. Yugoslavia would ‘‘mortally injure herself’’ by sharing the 
fate of Rumania and Bulgaria. 

The Cabinet crisis ended with the appointment of M. Ikonitch as 
Minister of Justice, and M. Nikitovitch as Minister of Social Justice. 
M. Pantitch, the Minister for Physical Instruction, resigned in the 
evening. 

The Prime Minister received protests from the leaders of all the 
national and patriotic societies, and protest meetings were held in 
many towns. Feeling in Montenegro was described as so strong that 
open revolt was threatened. All the Senators of the Agrarian Party 
resigned; also 3 members of the Croat Provincial Government who 
belonged to the Independent Democratic Party. 

No information as to the German terms was published in the press, 
and the executive committee of the Democratic Party demanded 
that the public should be told of their nature. 

The Minister of War issued orders confining to barracks all troops, 
including officers. 

The Prime Minister and the Foreign Minister left by train for 
Vienna in the evening, accompanied by the German Minister. 

Leaflets were scattered in the streets of Belgrade threatening 
“assassination for the traitor Government leaders who are yielding 
to the Axis’’. The British Legation was crowded with Serbs wishing to 
enlist in the Allied forces. 

March 25.—Signature of the Tripartite Pact in Vienna and 
statement by the Prime Minister. (See Germany.) 

A secret wireless station broadcast appeals to Serbs to repudiate 
the Government’s betrayal and denounced the quislings who aligned 
their country with the Axis. 

Politika accused Great Britain of trying to force Yugoslavia to take 
part in the war, and contrasted this with the pacific intentions of 
Germany. 

All news sent from the country was subjected to a heavy censorship, 
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the work of British and American press senmupdahinni in particular, 
being interfered with. 

March 26.—The Prime Minister and Foreign Minister arrived 
back in Belgrade at a suburban station and were received by the 
Prince Regent, who sent a message of thanks to Hitler, including 
his ‘ ‘good wishes for the further prosperity of the great German 
people’. The duties of the Minister of Justice were taken over by 
M. Kulovetz, Minister without Portfolio. It was announced that 
M. Gavrilovitch, head-of the Democrat Party and Minister in Moscow. 
had resigned. 

Rioting was reported from several towns and villages and in Belgrade 
students demonstrated and many of them were arrested. Clashes 
with the police occurred at Serajevo and Banjaluka. At Kragujevac 
the police were reported to have refused to use their weapons When 
the crowd came to blows with them. 

Statement in Parliament regarding the British Government's 
Note, and broadcast in Serb by Mr. Amery. (See Great Britain.) 

No news was published in the press as to the terms of the agreement 
with Germany dealing with the passage of war material through the 
country and the report of Ribbentrop’s speech omitted his statement 
that ‘‘a State has associated herself with us which England has always 
thought she could mobilize against this new order’. 

At Skoplje a proclamation signed by 50 Army officers was dis- 
tributed, calling on the people to revolt. Disturbances occurred in the 
town, German residents having planned a counter-revolt and been 
well supplied with explosives. 

Reports were current that the 14th Infantry Regiment had mutinied. 

March 27.—The Army, by a coup d’état at 2.30 a.m., deposed Prince 
Paul and all the members of the Government and proclaimed that 
King Peter (whose coming of age—at 18—was due on Sept. 6) had 
assumed power. General Dusan Simovitch, Chief of the Air Force, 
formed a new Government, with Dr. Matchek as Vice Premier (as 
before); M. Ninchitch, Foreign Minister; M. Budisavievitch, the 
Interior; M. Shutay, Finance; General Ilitch, War; M. Markovitch, 
Justice; M. Trifunovitch, Education; M. Yeftitch, Transport; M. Andres 
Trade; M. KulenovitcH, Mines and Forests; M. Tschubrilovitch, 
Agriculture; M. Koulovetz, Public Works; M. Groll, Social Welfare 
M. Torrar, Posts and Telegraphs; and M. Korbonovitch, Food. 
M. Gavrilovitch, a leader of the Serbian Peasants’ Party, and 5 others 
were appointed Ministers without Portfolio, and Dr. Yovanovitch 
Second Vice-Premier. 

The only former Ministers were Serbs who had resigned in protest 
against joining the Axis. MM. Andres, Torrar, and Kulenovitch were 
Croat members of the previous Cabinet, and M. Shutay was a member 
of the Croat Peasant Party. MM. Ninchitch and Trifurovitch belonged 
to the Serb Radical Party, and M. Groll to the Serb Democrats. \. 
Budisavievitch led the Croat Democratic Party, and M. Yevtitch lec 
the Yugoslav National Party. 

During the night picked Air Force troops occupied the police station 
and other important buildings in the centre of Belgrade, including the 
Government offices, and were joined by the police and army units, 
gaining effective control of the key points by2a.m. MM. Tsvetkovitcl 
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and Markovitch were roused in the night by senior Air Force officers 
and placed under arrest. At 8 a.m. King Peter drove through the 
streets by himself and was enthusiastically acclaimed. He issued a 
Proclamation announcing that he had decided to take the royal power 
into his own hands, and that ‘‘the members of the Regency Council 
appreciated the correctness of the reasons for my action and immedi- 
ately resigned of their own accord”’. 

The Army and Navy had placed themselves at his disposal and he 
appealed to all the three peoples to rally round the Throne; in the 
present grave circumstances this was the surest way of preserving 


; 
internal order and external peace. 


A semi-official statement issued in Belgrade declared that the 
change of Government was purely a matter of home policy. The people 
had unanimously shown that they would not tolerate a Government 
which did not express the will of the people, and therefore they de- 
manded the formation of a national Government reflecting these 
aspirations. ‘Such is the exact sense and scope of the change of to-day 
in the management of State affairs.” 

The Head of the Orthodox Church addressed a cheering crowd 
outside his palace, and said ‘‘At this decisive moment, when the history, 
honour, and glory of the Serbian people are in peril, there has appeared 
a bright star of the Karageorge dynasty, the young King Peter II, 
to safeguard, with his people, their history, their honour, and their 
glory”. 

Prince Paul was stated to have arrived in Athens. 


March 28.—The new Cabinet took the oath, and the King was then 
sworn in by the Orthodox Patriarch. The King and all the Ministers 
attended a Mass of thanksgiving at the Cathedral, attended by the 
Diplomatic Corps, including the German Minister, who was given a 
hostile reception in the street. 

The Prime Minister issued a statement saying that the uneasiness 
felt by the people in recent days about the conduct of public affairs 
had showed itself so strongly that it threatened public order; changes, 
therefore, had been brought about under pressure from this public 
anxiety. No further cause for anxiety remained from the moment 
when his Majesty the King assumed power and formed a Government 
in accordance with the expressed will of the Serbs, Croats, and Slovenes. 

“My first word”, he said, “is an appeal to all citizens and to all 
authorities. I request them to help the Royal Government in carrying 
out the first of its urgent tasks—to maintain order inside the country 
and peace abroad. ... Forgo all demonstrations which may prejudice 
our relations with our neighbours, with whom we desire to remain in 
2 future on the same grounds of peace and friendliness as in 
the past... .” 

_ The editors of pro-German papers were reported to be under deten- 
tion, and the editor of Vreme was arrested and the paper suspended. 
The wireless services discontinued broadcasting pro-Axis-inspired news. 

_The German Minister in Belgrade was reported to have presented a 
Note demanding a written answer as to the new Government’s attitude 
towards the signature of the Axis Pact, and maintaining that the 
signature was binding. The Foreign Minister was reported to have 
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informed von Heeren that the coup d’état was necessitated by interna] 
conditions and the need to balance the Budget. 

March 29.—Heavy guards were posted round all German premises 
in Belgrade. The Foreign Minister received the German Minister, who 
protested against incidents following the service in Belgrade Cathedra] 
the previous day, and handed him a Note asking the Government to 
clarify their attitude towards the Axis by March 31. 

All the Ministers arrested on March 27 were released except MM. 
Tsvetkovitch and Markovitch, who were under house arrest. 

March 30.—Additional classes were called up for frontier guard 
duty, and it was estimated that 80 per cent of reservists were under 
arms. 

Large numbers of Germans and Italians left Belgrade, and the 
German Legation was reported to be burning its archives. 

The Belgrade radio broadcast, in its German news transmission, a 
record of the events of March 27 in order to show that “malicious 
reports spread all over the world about rioting and disturbances on 
the day King Peter assumed full power were untrue and without 
foundation’’. 

M. Kosutitch, Vice-President of the Croat Peasant Party, arrived 
in Belgrade to negotiate with the Government leaders. 

March 31.—The Prime Minister issued an Order of the Day, which 
was broadcast, warning everyone against taking notice of untrue 
rumours. The Government was pursuing a friendly policy towards all 
their neighbours, with whom relations remained on the most friendly 
and neighbourly terms. He continued: 

“I forbid people to leave their homes or the places where they are 
at present, as there is no reason for doing so. . . . The interests of the 
country and the nation demand that people shall guard their own houses 
and, if necessary, even defend them at the cost of their lives for the 
sake of the Fatherland, the King, and the nation. . . . All authorities, 
and, above all, the municipal authorities and the clergy, are to remain 
at their posts . . . Evacuation is to be permitted as provided for... 
special written orders are to be issued for this purpose . . . I appeal to 
all Civil servants to do their duty at this difficult time.”’ 

A Government order closed all schools and Belgrade University. 

The Secretary of the German Legation stated that ‘‘the situation, 
which was serious but not hopeless yesterday, is to-day desperate and 
practically hopeless”. Von Heeren protested again at the Foreign 
Office against ‘‘maltreatment’”’ of Germans, and left for Berlin to report. 
He was widely reported to have made 3 demands: an apology for the 
“incidents”; ratification of the adherence to the Pact; and demobili- 
zation. 

Two generals and a colonel, retired by the former Government, were 
reinstated by Royal Decree. 

The Hungarian colony was summoned home by wireless. 





